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AMERICAN YEAR 











M. UCH interest is already being shown in the plans 

for the Chautauqua Reading Course for the 
American Year of 1903--4. It is evident even at 
this early date that the American Year study 
material will be of unusual strength. The ex- 
pansion of America, and American influences 
during the last few years opens a most inviting 
field for reading and study. 














The Following Features will be among the leading articles in the Chautauquan, 





beginning in the issue for September, 1903. 





“A READING JOURNEY IN THE BORDER LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


Continuing the famous Chautauqua Reading Journey series. Nine articles, showing what is worth while to see and 
why, in British North America, Alaska, Hawaii, Central America, Mexico and the Islands of the Caribbean Sea. The 
illustration of these articles will make them of especial interest. The territory of our next door neighbor contains much that 
is picturesque and strangely interesting. 


“RACIAL .COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 


A comprehensive popular re¢iew of the history of the United States as made by the race elements which have entered 
into the development of the coyntry and the life of its people. What immigration has done for us—both good and evil. How 
our institutions have been molded by, the elements which have come into the country. Surviving foteign communities as they 
exist among us today. Nine papers: - With illustrations, maps and diagrams. 


“ AMERICAN ARTISTS AND THEIR ART.” 


A review of the significance and development of the native art, profusely illustrated, with reproductions of typical 


productions. Nine papers. % 


“THE CIVIC RENASCENCE.” Dae 


Particularly within the last decade there has arisen a type of civic spirit which manifests itself in a multitude of in- 
teresting forms. To group these activities and show theit meaning will be a distinct service:  ** The New Civic Spirit,” 
“The Training of the Citizen,” ‘* The Making of the City,”’ “* The Return to Nature,”’ are titles which will indicate the 
scope of the treatment of this vital subject, to which so much organized and unorganized attention is being given. 


“INTERPRETATION OF CURRENT EVENTS.” 


Sie w. 

Most people read a bit here, pick up &@ bit there,.and Skim an article.sompwhere, gaining only 4 mags of indistinct, 
unrelated impressions. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, by jgiving a comparatively ‘bpiéfbut comprehensive historical view of the 
important topics of the day, sets up a standard in felation té which all one’s reading on: this godject naturally falls into place. 
The detached, floating, incomplete news of the hour is referredto a-standard of comparison, gaps are filled, g@lative impor- 
tance is established, and the essentials are more eastly-remembefed through the law of association. In other Words, one has 
established a base line of discrimination, from an intelligent stwdent point of view; one will get definite results from one’s 
reading concerning current events. The grouping of articles by acknowledged authorities, the presentation of bibliographies 
and references, the preparation of programs for making the most of all one’s reading, and the editorial “Highways «nd 
Byways” commenting upon the progress of the world as related to the basic topics under consideration, This has been aptly 
termed ‘The Chautauqua Method of Studying Current Events.” The method is not only sound in an educational sense, but 
it is a real time-saver for people nowadays, for whose attention all kinds of publications clamor.’ 
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From the collection of Frederick S. Gibbs. 


By Narcisso Virgilio Diaz de la Pena. 


See page sor. 
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dary question between Venezuela 
and Great Britain that Mr. Cleve- 
land, during his second term, 
reaffirmed with such striking em- 
phasis the Monroe doctrine. It is a 
dispute of another kind between Venezuela 
and European powers which has led to 
the revival of the present and future 
significance of this “doctrine”. The 
threatening phase of the controversy is 
over, and the complications which Ameri- 
cans apprehended as the result of the 
“dunning expedition” on the part of 
Great Britain and Germany (which ex- 
pedition was so badly managed as to 
arouse general indignation in the United 
States and compel the British government 
to recognize the existence of a state of 
war between the allies and Venezuela) 
have been happily averted. But what are 
the larger lessons of the incident? 

In the first place, it is generally agreed 
that the Monroe doctrine, even in a lib- 
eral construction, does not prohibit the 
application by old-world powers of pres- 
sure or coercion or disciplinary measures 
{such as “pacific” blockades, temporary 
seizure of customs houses, and confiscation 
of revenues for a particular purpose) to 
Central or South American republics. 
Even when the action of the powers is 
oppressive, harsh, and of doubtful legality, 
as, for example, was the sinking of the 
Venezuelan ships of war after their sur- 
render, by the German squadron, there 
is no warrant for American intervention 
under the authority of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 

In the second place, the consensus of 
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American opinion seems to be that, as a 
veto upon European colonization or “ex- 
pansion” in this hemisphere, the “doc- 
trine” must be maintained and preserved. 
Two or three writers have, indeed, sug- 
gested the “modernization” of it. Their 
neo-Monroeism would confine our protec- 
tion to the nations on the Caribbean lit- 
toral, and withdraw all objection to the 
extension of European dominion in far 
South America. Captain Mahan is the 
most prominent advocate of this view, but 
it has found little support in the press 
or among the people. It is certain that 
Mr. Cleveland, in a recent interview, ex- 
pressed the general American feeling in 
saying that, while the Monroe doctrine 
must be protected from those who would 
extend it to matters not within its purview, 
“care must be taken that it is not en- 
dangered by a failure to observe the effect 
of any action, though seemingly remote, 
which might result in an infraction of 
its provisions”. 

These distinctions are plausible enough 
on paper. Yet the episode has directed 
attention anew to the one-sided character 
of the Monroe doctrine, from the Euro- 
pean point of view. We protect our south- 
ern neighbors from the consequences of 
their acts, yet refuse to assume responsi- 
bility for their good behavior. They have 
little to fear so long as their territorial 
integrity is secure. Blockades, seizures, 
and war are dreaded chiefly because they 
may involve loss of territory and of sov- 
ereign rights. Central and South America 
are immune from these misfortunes, and 
their position is therefore singularly 
privileged. ‘The situation is considered 
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anomalous. Professor Leech, writing in 
an English review, believes that the 
Monroe doctrine will have to be aban- 
doned, while Professor de Martens, the 
Russian jurist, 
thinks that it will 
require modifica- 
tion. The former 
says: 








It is clearly im- 
possible that in 
this condition of 
the world’s affairs 
any nation can 
presume to ex- 
clude other na- 
tions from a coun- 
try which she does 
not control and 
for which she 
accepts no respon- 
sibility. The 
crowded countries 
of Europeareseek- 
ing an outlet for 
their surplus pop- 
ulations. Most of the world’s surface 
has already been occupied. One vast and 
fertile territory still remains, large por- 
tions of which are yet virgin to the foot 
of man. This is South America, a coun- 
try capable of supporting easily 300,000,- 
000 of people over and above its present 
occupants. . . . It is certain that 
within the next half-century many sub- 
jects of European nations will settle in 
these regions, and when friction arises 
between them and the so-called govern- 
ments, the story of the Uitlanders will be 
repeated. If is not likely that Germany 
will do less for her subjects than England 
has done in South Africa against a far 
stronger and more determined foe. 


HERBERT W. BOWEN 


United States Minister to 
Venezuela. 




















Professor de Martens says that the 
Monroe doctrine is now as dangerous as 
a dynamite bomb which is likely to ex- 
plode at any moment, since it has no 
precise meaning, and may be stretched 
and strained at will by the executive. 

Be this as it may, the Venezuelan “debt” 
controversy has not weakened the doctrine. 
The submission of the whole case to the 
International Court of Arbitration is re- 
garded as a triumph for American states- 
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manship. The European powers pre- 
ferred arbitration by President Roosevelt, 
but public opinion in this country was 
opposed to the assumption by the executive 
of this responsibility—first because we are 
in a sense an interested party, and second 
because it was suspected that the powers 
were seeking to impose upon this country 
the liability of a moral guarantor of Ven- 
ezuela’s compliance with the award. An 
arbitrator, to be sure, does not enforce 
his decisions, but the suggestion was preg- 
nant with embarrassments. 

The court at The Hague was established 
for the very purpose of settling such dis- 
putes, and its ability, independence, and 
integrity are beyond doubt. There was 
no good reason for ignoring it and re- 
verting to arbitration by an individual, 
however distinguished and influential. 
The court will pass both upon the validity 
of the claims against Venezuela and upon 
the amount due to Venezuela’s alleged 
creditors. According to Mr. Balfour, the 
British premier, the demands represent 
claims growing out of outrages on British 
subjects—seamen and ship-owners, and 
residents of Venezuela. The nature of the 
German claims is -not quite clear even 
at this writing. The collection of private 
debts by force of arms is not approved 
by enlightened European sentiment. 


an all 


Reciprocity In and Out of Congress 
Direct revision of the present tariff is 
not to be undertaken at the present ses- 





UNCLE SAM:—"‘Straight ahead, boys, and stick to the 
main road.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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sion of congress. No schedule is to be 
touched, and it is doubtful whether even 
the duty on anthracite coal, which leading 
Republicans have denounced as fraudulent 
and the repeal of which was recommended 
by the president, will be dropped. The 
“let alone” policy is triumphant. Next 
year the presidential campaign will be 
at hand when congress shall come together, 
and tariff revision will hardly be deemed 
expedient on the eve of a national election. 
The most experienced observers anticipate 
no tariff legislation before 1905. 

It is different, however, with regard to 
reciprocity. This method of indirect re- 
vision does not “disturb business” or un- 
dermine prosperity, and it is held to be 
the corollary of protection. Will the pres- 
ent congress ratify any of the pending 
commercial treaties? Some of the treaties 
negotiated by Commissioner Kasson un- 
der the explicit authority of the Dingley 
act have expired by limitation or been 
withdrawn, but a few still survive, and 
the most important of these is the treaty 
with France. In addition to these there 
are two new treaties—one with Cuba, ne- 
gotiated by General Bliss, and one with 
Great Britain concerning Newfoundland, 
the latter being a revival, practically, of 
the Bond-Blaine treaty. Both are now 
formally before the senate, but ratification 





How to get blood out of a turnip; that’s the question. 
—Minneapolis Tribune, 
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of either is by no means assured. The 
opposition to reciprocity with Cuba is 
weaker than it was last spring, but certain 
senators do not 
hesitate to predict 
failure of action 
thereon at the 
present short ses- 
sion. 

There has been 
considerable dis- 
cussion in the 
press and in com- 
mercial circles of 
reciprocity with 
Canada. In New 
England the sen- 
timent therefor is 
quite strong, and 
that it is not un- 
popular in ather 
sections may be 
inferred from the 
emphatic resolutions adopted by the reci- 
procity conventions held in Detroit a few 
weeks ago under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Reciprocity League. 

This gathering, unlike the so-called 
reciprocity of last year at Washington, 
adopted strong and significant resolutions 
favoring, not a reciprocity of the. sham 
variety, a reciprocity which gives nothing 
and asks much, but a genuine and. honest 
kind of industry. The resolutions cov- 
ered not only Cuba, Newfoundland, and 
France, but demanded the reopening of 
negotiations with Canada and Great 
Britain, saying on this head: 








DR. RODRIGUEZ ALVES 


Recently inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Brazil. 




















It is the sense of this convention that: 
the government of the United States 
should take immediate steps to secure 
closer and advantageous trade relations 
with Canada, and that reciprocal rela- 
tions beneficial to both countries should 
preferably follow the general lines of the 
removal by both countries of the duties 
on natural products of each, and such 
mutual extensions of the free list and 
reductions and changes of the duties on 
the manufactured products of both as will 
give to each as low a rate of duties as is 
given to any other country 
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It is a notorious fact, however, that in 
practice those opposed to direct tariff re- 
vision also combat the application of the 
reciprocity principle, on the ground that 
here and there some small interest, some 
“infant industry”, may sustain some loss 
through foreign competition. Reciprocity 
in non-competitive products is suggested, 
but nearly all such products are on the 
free list, and it is contended that there is 
no opportunity in that direction for ex- 
tension of American trade. 

We referred last month to Cuba’s im- 
proved position and prospects, and to the 
fact that the appeal to our generosity has 
lost its force. As American political in- 
terests require the ratification of the treaty 
with the island, that question may be 
treated as wholly distinct from the general 
-question of reciprocity. 

— 
Anti-Trust Bills Galore 

The recognized fact that no compre- 
hensive or far-reaching anti-trust bill has 
the slightest chance of passage at the pres- 
ent session of congress has not curtailed 
the production of anti-trust bills of all 
sorts and descriptions. Upon their value 
and merit opinions diverge, and one in- 
dependent, industrial organ of weight, 
strongly anti-monopolistic, has described 
them as “a shabby lot”. Not all of them 
can be summarized here, but those having 
more or less powerful backing may be 
briefly mentioned. 

It is hardly surprising to know that 
most of these bills tacitly assume the 
soundness of the Knox theory—that the 
Sherman act does not exhaust the power 
of congress to prevent, discourage or regu- 
late combinations in restraint of trade, 
and that it is possible to amend, improve, 
strengthen, and extend it without first 
changing the constitution. The Sherman 


act having proved a failure, so far as the 
prevention of trusts is concerned, since 
the great majority of the so-called trusts 
have come into existence since its enact- 
ment (in 1890), it is natural that efforts 
should be made to cure its defects or 
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supply its omissions. The principal bills 
now pending in this connection are as 
follows: 

1. Representative Littlefield’s “pub- 
licity” bill—the mildest and least radical 
of all. It requires all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to file state- 
ments disclosing their true financial con- 
dition—the capital stock, indebtedness, 
real value of assets, character of constitu- 
ent companies, if any, etc. It imposes a 
tax of one per cent on so much of the 
capital stock as is not fully paid in cash 
or other property. It provides for the 
issuance of injunctions to restrain corpo- 
rations failing te comply with these re- 
quirements from engaging in interstate 
or foreign commerce. This bill adds pub- 
licity provisions to the Sherman act, and 
is supported even by conservative papers. 
It is deemed inadequate by the extreme 
opponents of the trusts. 

2. Senator Cullom’s bill—a drastic 
and radical measure which is declared to 
be unenforceable and futile. It provides 
that no goods produced by any combina- 
tion in restraint of interstate commerce 
shall be carried or transported without 
the state or territory in which they are 








“A GREAT ROLE ASSIGNED TO U. 8.” 


—President’s Message. 


—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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produced. Common carriers are prohib- 
ited from “knowingly” transporting mo- 
nopoly goods. ‘These provisions are in 
harmony with the attorney-general’s view 
of trust regulation. There are, in addi- 
tion, “publicity” features in the Cullom 
bill. It is not likely to be passed. 

3. Senator Quarles’s bill, whose prin- 
ciple is held to be sound even by individ- 
ualistic and anti-regulation writers and 
thinkers. It seeks to do away with a no- 
torious and intolerable practice—local dis- 
crimination, or the charging by trusts of 
different prices in different places, irre- 
spective of all considerations of expense, 
etc., the object being to undersell com- 
petitors and destroy them at any cost. By 
overcharging elsewhere a monopoly is able 
to reduce prices in certain localities even 
below the cost of production. The Quarles 
bill prohibits this practice. It is ques- 
tioned, however, whether such prohibition 
can be rendered effective. 

4, Senator Nelson’s bill. It amends 
and strengthens the Sherman act, and is 
accompanied by a resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving congress 
power to control and prohibit any and all 
monopolies, and to license, regulate, etc., 
all corporations engaged in commerce or 
business among the several states. 











WHEN CONGRESS OPENED 


—Minneafolis Tribune, 
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5. Mr. De Armond’s bill, which has 
two objects. One is to force trusts and 
monopolies open to the charge of inflation, 
extortion, etc., into bankruptcy. This is 
criticized as involving an unwarranted 
application of the bankruptcy principle, 
and the constitutionality of the provision 
is doubted. The other object of the meas- 
ure is less extraordinary, perhaps, for it 
is a converse of a proposal that is vigor- 
ously advocated, but its feasibility is more 
than doubtful. The De Armond bill would 
tax all trust goods the same as imports 
are taxed; that is, instead of depriving 
them of protection directly, by placing 
the goods they produce on the free list, he 
would retain the tariff and make the trusts 
pay in taxes a sum equal to the duties on 
the goods. 

There are some other anti-trust bills 
before congress, but they resemble one 
or another of the types indicated. The 
collection shows the drift of political opin- 
ion on the question of monopoly. Mean- 
time several public men, like Judge Peter 
S. Grosscup and Chairman Knapp, of 
the interstate commerce commission, have 
declared themselves in favor of repealing 
the Sherman act as futile, extreme, and 
barren, and putting a reasonable, practical, 
and effective statute in its place. But 
the house has appropriated $500,000 to 
enable the department of justice to apply 
the Sherman act more vigorously and sys- 
tematically, to gather evidence of viola- 
tion, and to institute prosecutions. This 
will doubtless be the sum total of the 
present congress’s efforts toward the set- 
tlement of the great question. 

all 
England’s New Educational Law 

The government’s education bill has 
passed the two houses of parliament and 
has become law. Few measures of do- 
mestic legislation have been more stren- 
uously and passionately opposed. The 
Liberals have denounced it as a most 
vicious, reactionary, and unfair act, and 
the whole nonconformist section of the 
population has been in revolt against it. 
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Even some of the lay members of the es- 
tablished~church have expressed sympathy 
with these protesters. But in spite of 
demonstrations, mass meetings, resolu- 
tions, and threats to resist the enforce- 
ment of the act by refusing to pay rates 
the government carried the bill by a large 
majority. The 
Liberal U nion- 
ists voted for it 
against their sen- 
timents and con- 
victions, because 
the ministry had 
announced that 
defeat on this 
question would be 
regarded as a vote 
of no confidence. 
This meant resig- 
nation and a gen- 
eral election, with 
the possibility of a 
Liberal return to 
office and power. 
From this pros- 
pect the Unionists 
shrank, and they voted for a Tory measure 
in order to escape the alleged dangers of 
Irish home-rule and a change of South 
African policy. 

Premier Balfour and his followers as- 








GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


Who has succeeded in 
sending wireless mes- 
Sages across the At- 
lantic. 




















sert that the education bill is a long step. 


forward—in the direction of a system of 
true and efficient national education, pri- 
mary and secondary. The opposition de- 
clares that the step is a backward one, 
involving clerical control of education 
and the subordination of efficiency and 
secular instruction to dogmatic “sound- 
ness”. 

The changes introduced by the act may 
be briefly indicated. Under the present 
system, introduced in 1870, the primary 
schools are divided into public or board 
schools (“board”, because controlled and 
conducted by elected boards of educa- 
tion), and “voluntary” or denominational 
schools. The former are supported from 
the rates; the latter receive small grants 
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from the national government, but depend 
for the greater part of their means on the 
contributions of the denominations whose 
creed they severally teach. There is little 
public control over these private schools, 
except that, in order to receive the state 
grant, a certain standard of efficiency must 
be attained, and government inspectors 
visit the schools and report upon their 
condition. ‘There are about 14,000 vol- 
untary schools, and in 8,000 parishes in 
England and Wales (the act applies only 
to these parts of the United Kingdom) 
there are no public schools at all. 

The board schools, it is generally ad- 
mitted, are far more efficient than the 
private schools, and the Liberal view is 
that gradually all schools should be con- 
verted into public schools and placed 
under public control. As to religious 
teaching, the more advanced Liberals are 
ready to embrace the American plan of 
eliminating it entirely and making the 
schools purely secular. The majority, 
however, believe in preserving the connec- 
tion between church and state in ‘the 
schools. Accordingly a compromise has 
been proposed—that state funds should 
be used only for secular education, and 
that each denomination should have the 
privilege of furnishing instruction in 
religious matters, at its own expense, dur- 
ing an hour set aside for that purpose. 
This solution, however, has been rejected. 

Under the new act schools will be con- 
trolled, not by elective boards, but by 
committees of the county or municipal 
council. The denominational schools are 
te be supported by public funds, out of 
the rates, but the majority (four out of 
six) of the managers of any private school 
is to consist of the members of the denom- 
ination to which the school building be- 
longs. The two representatives of the 
general public will thus be in a minority, 
and this constitutes the chief grievance 
of the nonconformists and the opponents 
of the measure. Their formula is “no 
public support without real public con- 
trol”. The denomination, however, is to 
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bear the burden of “upkeep” or main- 
tenance of the school buildings, which 
will not be a heavy one. Another griev- 
ance is that the teachers for the denomina- 
tional schools are to be selected with ref- 
erence to religious rather than educational 
qualifications, and the nonconformists are 
thus excluded from the teaching profes- 
sion so far as the majority of the primary 
schools are concerned. 

The excitement over the act has sub- 
sided, and it is doubtful whether the 
threats with regard to passive resistance 
through the non-payment of rates will be 
carried out on any serious scale. That 
the new system will produce friction and 
trouble is quite likely: its stability is gen- 
erally doubted. The Liberals, however, 
as Mr. Balfour has stated in parliament, 
have not presented a definite alternative. 

= 
Economic Reform in Russia 

Since the student disorders and the 
uprising of the peasants and laborers, 
economic reform has been “in the air” 
in Russia. Public opinion, faintly re- 
flected in the press, has demanded some- 
thing better than repressive measures. 
Chronic famine and wretched poverty are 
not conducive to content and stability, 
and the imperial government apparently 
realized that conditions had become in- 
tolerable. 

At the personal instance of the tzar, 
it appears, a thorough investigation of 
the country’s economic needs and ills was 
ordered several months ago. Instead of 
appointing a national commission to meet 
at the capital and study the problem (the 
usual method in such cases) local com- 
mittees were appointed in the provinces 
to inquire into the causes of the agricul- 
tural crisis and suggest remedies. It 
appears that these committees have gone 
a good deal farther than it was intended 
they should. The leading conservative 
papers assert that they had misunderstood, 
or departed from deliberately, the limits 
of their work. They were to address them- 
selves to practical solutions, not to large 
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and impossible schemes of reform. Be 
this as it may, many of the committees 
made bold and extraordinary reports. A 
Liberal paper published at Moscow thus 
summarized the reports: 


The majority of the committees have 
come to the conclusion that they cannot 
refrain from indicating with the most 
absolute sincerity and the greatest earnest- 
ness the general causes which retard the 
development of agriculture. The general 
and fundamental measures necessary for 
the improvement of the present state of 
things have been discussed in most of the 
committees, and it has been laid down 
that the object in view cannot be attained 
by any technical agricultural improve- 
ments or by any special branches of agri- 
culture. More than this, there is being 
manifested a consensus of opinion that 
such special measures will be of little or 
no utility until the main causes of the 
existing demoralization have been re- 
moved. According to the majority of the 
committees no improvement is possible 
in agriculture or in the economic con- 
dition of the agricultural population until 
these fundamental evils are remedied. 
These evils consist partly in the ignorance 
of the peasants and their anomalous posi- 
tion before the law, and partly in evils of 
an economic nature, the scarcity of land, 
the unjust distribution of taxation, and 
the excessive tendency of our fiscal sys- 
tem to protect industry at the expense of 
agriculture. 


Some reports added explicit demands 
for constitutional reforms and large po- 
litical liberty. These created a great sen- 
sation in the country, and alarmed the 
reactionary element in the bureaucracy. 
Several chairmen and delegates have been 
punished by the minister of the interior 
for their temerity. Some have been ex- 
iled, others placed under police supervision 
and deprived of their official positions, and 
forbidden to take part in public affairs. 
The reform party of one province circu- 
lated pamphlets favoring a national con- 
gress with guarantees of inviolability of 
person and freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion. 

Little of all this is reported in the 
Russian press, and the editorial comments 
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on the committees have been guarded and 
inadequate, but it is easy to see that the 
sympathy of all the Liberal newspapers 
is with the outspoken and courageous com- 
mittees. The net result of the movement 
is uncertain, but the educational effect 
of the agitation must be considerable. 


a al 
Shortening the College Course 
Is the American college in danger? Has 
commercialism or 
industrialism suc- 
cessfully, if insid- 
iously, assailed 
culture and the 
ideal of liberal ed- 
ucation? These 
questions have 
been suggested by 
certain impor- 
tant recommenda- 
tions made in the 
latest annual re- 
ports of leading 
university presi- 





























dents. Recently, 

HENRY CHURCHILL “ - 
KING readers will re- 
New President of Oberlin. member, President 
Hadley, of Yale, 
took strong 


ground against the modern tendency to 
require a bachelor’s degree as a require- 
ment for admission to university profes- 
sional schools. But there is nothing fixed 
about the bachelor’s degree. Harvard has 
made it possible to attain the degree after 
three years, and President Butler, of Co- 
lumbia, favors a two-year course for those 
who desire to begin their professional or 
technical training earlier than is possible 
under present conditions. President But- 
ler says in his report: 


“T feel certain that public opinion will 
not long sustain a scheme of formal train- 
ing that in its completeness includes a 
kindergarten course of two or three years, 
an elementary course of eight years, a 
secondary course of four years, four years 
at college and a professional or tech- 
nological course of three or four years, to 
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be followed by an apprenticeship at small 
wages or at no wages at all.” 


Doctor Butler proposes to divide the 
students into four classes: those taking a 
two-years’ course to fit themselves for a 
professional school; those taking it with- 
out thought of further study ; those taking 
a four-years’ course before entering the 
professional school; and those taking the 
longer course for mere culture, and not 
as a preliminary to any other training. 
He believes that the shorter course can be 
complete in itself and not at all unsatis- 
factory even from the standpoint of a 
liberal education. 

That other educators sympathize with 
this plan is further evidenced by the dec- 
laration of Doctor Patton that, 


“in some way that delightful period of 
comradeship, amusement, desultory read- 
ing, and choice of incongruous courses of 
what we are pleased to call study, must be 
shortened in order that more time may be 
given to the strenuous life of professional 
equipment.” 

These suggestions have been approved 
by many newspapers on the ground that 
the universities are bound to consider the 
interests of the greater number, and guard 
against the possibility of degenerating 
into mere finishing schools for rich men’s 
sons and a small aristocracy. But, on 
the other hand, they have provoked severe 
criticism as too radical and as going be- 
yond the necessities of the situation. The 
New York Tribune, recognizing the nat- 
uralness of the tendency to scale down the 
present amount of work for a bachelor’s 
degree, objects to Doctor Butler’s proposal 
as follows: 


“But if the work is scaled down it is 
difficult to see where the substantial gain 
for sound learning is found. Large num- 
bers of students have in past times spent 
two years in college and then taken up 
their medical and law studies. A change 
which gives such men a degree after half 
finishing their proper college work does 
not secure in reality any better prepara- 
tion for the professional schools, or en- 
title those schools to any higher character 

















for scholarship. It merely gives them a 
factitious reputation. It enables them 
to make a pretense of high standard of 
requirements without the reality thereof. 
So far as the bachelor’s degree in general 
retains its present meaning, then the de- 
gree as borne by a two-year sprinter for 
post-graduate matriculation will be a 
sham.” 


It is suggested that a better plan would 
be to retain the present standard for a 
bachelor’s degree and create a new one for 
those taking a two-years’ course of prelim- 
inary study. 

a al 


Talk of Church Union 


Last year was notable for the fact that 
so many of the religious bodies of the 
United States talked about union with 
other bodies. There were no actual unions, 
but the favorable talk has created an in- 
terdenominational good feeling that is 
more than likely to have further results. 
One of the union plans considered orig- 
inated with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, a small body which adopted, at 
a meeting of its general synod, a resolu- 
tion inviting all bodies holding the Pres- 
byterian system to unite and form one 
general assembly, but each to remain 
autonomous as to name and denomina- 
tional freedom. The proposition has met 
with favor, especially among the smaller 
Presbyterian bodies, and if the plan should 
be consummated the new organization 
would include the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed bodies, and would have about 
2,100,000 communicants. Another prop- 
osition affecting some of these bodies 
comes from the Presbyterian Church 
South, and aims at union with the Re- 
formed Church (Dutch). Such union 
would make a religious body of 345,000 
communicants. 

Rather more in earnest in the task of 
getting together seem to be the Congrega- 
tional, the Methodist Protestant, and the 
United Brethren bodies. Leaders of these 
have been looking for points of agreement, 
and have found many, with few differ- 
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ences. They have also found that one: 
was strong where others were weak. Union 
of the three would provide a body of 
1,100,000 mem- 
bers, contributing 
for all purposes 
about $12,000,000 
a year. Congrega- 
tionalists are as 
strong as both 
others together, 
and that in num- 
bers and in fi- 
nances, but Meth- 
odist Protestants 
and United Breth- 
ren have much to 
add besides zeal. 
Some talkof union 
between Meth- 

odists South and ees? gaa 
North has been 
indulged in, but 
nothing promising definite result is in 
the air. 
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Two Hundred and Sixty Million Dollars a Year. 


to Keep Up Churches 

Church interests, maintenance, and bet- 
terments are now costing the people of 
the United States $260,000,000 a year. 
And this vast sum does not include $70,- 
000,000 which is given in benevolence, 
the larger part of which comes from 
members of churches. It cost to maintain 
all Baptist churches in the United States. 
last year $14,138,195, all Episcopal 
churches $15,184,926, and all Congrega- 
tional churches $10,276,105. Figures for 
Reformed churches (Dutch) last year are 
$1,622,696, and for Presbyterian (North) 
$17,080,191. The maintenancé of Meth- 
odist churches, North and South, cost 
$24,552,800. The figures in every case in- 
clude sums for betterments and contribu- 
tions for home and foreign missions. 
Roman Catholic figures are unobtainable. 

An indication of prosperous times is 
found in the fact that the average church 
member gave a larger sum for church sup- 
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port and extension than in any previous 
year. The larger bodies, curiously, show 
larger individual gifts than do the smaller, 
exceptions being 
the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a 
large body that 
raises large sums, 
but whose indi- 
vidual members 
give but small 
amounts ; the Bap- 
tists, whose aver- 
age contribution 
per member is re- 
duced because of 
the large colored 
membership in 
the South; and 
the Universalists, 
asmall body whose 
members average 
higher in gifts. 
The highest average is found in the 
Episcopal Church, each communicant 
of which gave last year $19.82. Other 
_ figures are: Presbyterian, $16.29; Re- 
formed, $14.37; Congregational, $15.90; 
Baptist, without including colored 
churches, $11.52, including them, $3.07. 
United Brethren gave $6.66 per member, 
and Disciples of Christ, $5.28. 
ome 
Cost of Mission Converts 

Converts in the foreign mission fields 
of the world are costing home churches 
less than ever before. Last year the best 
showing ever recorded in missionary an- 
nals was attained. The accessions to all 
Christian churches in all foreign fields 
numbered 90,890, and the cost per mem- 
ber, exclusive of sums raised on the fields 
themselves, was $203. The total expended, 
again exclusive of local sums, was some- 
thing over $18,000,000. This cost per 
convert is not excessive, and compares 
favorably with the cost of home accessions. 
Besides, it is a mere trifle when compared 
with the former cost of mission field con- 
verts. One cause of the decrease is the 
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reduction of the administration expenses 
of missionary societies. These are far 
lower than those of most mercantile con- 
cerns, dollar for dollar handled. For all 
of the millions of dollars expended on the 
foreign fields there are to show 1,445,635 
Protestant communicants, but the claim 
is made by the missionary societies that 
sums thus far spent include the costs of 
foundation plants, always expensive to 
install, and the worth of which, as factors 
in securing converts, has not yet been real- 
ized. An interesting comparison of figures 
shows that while the Protestant Christians 
of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Ireland are sending not quite 
$20,000,000 a year into the foreign mis- 
sion field, they are spending at home, in 
purely mission effort, not far from $50,- 
000,000 annually. 
—-_ 
What the Paragraphers Say 


No Time ror LEssons.—Jimmy: 
went to school in Russia.” 

Johnny: “Why?” 

Jimmy: “It takes all day to call the roll.”— 
Epworth Herald. 


“T wish I 


“I see that Harvard professor says the Mon- 
roe doctrine is a dead letter.” 

“Oh, that’s the smoke nuisance law, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“Oh, it’s the law regulating the speed of 
automobiles?” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Oh, now I remember. It’s the law closing 
the saloons on Sunday?” 

“Well, I guess he’s right.” 

“Who's right?” 

“The Harvard professor.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


A Chinese edict prohibits the officials from 
filling their own pockets out of taxes taken 
from the people. This is a blow aimed at a 
well-established precedent.—Indianapolis News. 


Tuer AwruL DANGER.—“What do _ they 
mean in Europe by the ‘American peril’ ?”’ 
“Oh! They’re afraid that America will sell 
ae so cheap that everybody in Europe will 
able to buy them.”— Puck. 


Reciprocity in a nutshell: You give—I take. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

Venezuela is coming to rank as the Mascagni 
of nations.—New York Press. 


OnE INFALLIBLE RULE.—“Pa, what’s the first 
requisite of a patriot?” 

“That he belong to your party.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE POLITICS OF 
EUROPE: THE EASTERN QUESTION 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


University of Indiana. 


N two directions, north and east, 
Russia’s marvelous career of ex- 
pansion is necessarily at an end; 
there is nothing more of value 
to be possessed. Toward the west 

also it may be supposed that, due to the 
strength of the nations in the triple al- 
liance (Germany, Austria, and Italy), no 
further encroachments will be possible. 
If, therefore, Russia is to continue to 
grow territorially, such growth must occur 
on the southern side of the empire. 

In the nature of the case, expansion 
southward, whether in Asia or Europe, 
must be accomplished under conditions 
varying greatly from those under which 
the lands toward the Arctic and the Pa- 
cific were acquired. All along the south- 
ern border, from the mouth of the Danube 
in the west to the mouth of the Amur in 
the east, Russia finds herself pressed back 
by dense, and, in most cases, warlike pop- 
ulations. Her advance at any point will 
be met with opposition more or less stub- 
born on the part of the natives. But 
much more considerable than the native 
resistance will be the interference of other 
European nations, notably England, who 
have with quite general accord arrived at 
the conclusion that the further aggran- 
dizement of Russia will be fraught with 
great peril to them. 


On the great southern frontier line 
there are three main regions where the 
conflict, whether of diplomacy or arms, 
is most strenuous. These are (1) the 
Turkish dominions in southeastern Eu- 
rope, (2) central Asia, particularly Af- 
ghanistan and the region about the 
Persian Gulf, and (3) the Far East in 
the neighborhood of Manchuria and 
Korea. Everyone acquainted with even 
the commonplaces of world politics knows 
that the strongest and most persistent 
foe that Russia has to meet in all of these 
regions is Great Britain. A war between 
Russia and Japan for the possession of 
Korea is considered by many an inevitable 
event of the future. But aside from this 
there can be no doubt that Russia and 
England are much more likely to fight 
each other than either is to fight any 
other power, although, as will be shown - 
subsequently, there is little reason to an- 
ticipate a Russo-British war in the im- 
mediate future. Such a struggle, if it 
ever comes, will almost certainly have 
its beginning in the aggressions of one of 
the two powers at one or more of the above 
named danger points. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
Russo-British rivalry in Turkey, Afghan- 
istan, and China, are so varied that sep- 
arate treatment of these three great the- 
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aters of international activity seems to be 
quite necessary. In the present article 
we shall therefore confine our attention 
to the relations of England and Russia 
centering about the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire. In the two succeed- 
ing articles we shall follow both the geo- 
graphical and chronological order by dis- 
cussing the Russo-British rivalry, first in 
central Asia and later in the Far East. 

The question of the dissolution of the 
effete Turkish dominion in southeastern 
Europe and the disposal of the territory 
thus to be set free from long centuries 
of misrule is commonly known as the 
“Eastern Question”. This name was ac- 
quired before the springing up of a score 
of questions pertaining to Asiatic affairs 
which might perhaps more properly be 
termed “Eastern” questions. From the 
Russian point of view at least, the ques- 
tion of Turkey is really the “Western” 
question. But of course this incongruity 


of terms amounts to little. 
The Eastern Question is really a very 


old one. It dates back at least as far as 
the time of Peter the Great at the opening 
of the eighteenth century. During the 
200 years that have intervened it has never 
completely disappeared from the politics 
of Europe, though naturally it has occu- 
pied more attention at certain times than 
at others. It should be said that during 
the reign of the present tzar the Eastern 
Question has been much less prominent 
than for half a century before. The ir- 
ritating factor in it is, of course, the ag- 
gressiveness of Russia in the direction of 
Constantinople, and during the past dec- 
ade there have been but few and quite 


inconsequential evidences of such aggres-: 


siveness. This has been due in part to 
the discouragement resulting from re- 
peated interventions of the Western 
powers on behalf of Turkey, but in a 
greater part to the extreme interest of 
Tzar Nicholas in the affairs of the Far 
East. While yet only the heir apparent, 
Nicholas, in 1890 and 1891, made an 
extended tour of the Asiatic continent, 
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visiting British India, French Indo-China, 
Japan, and China, and finally returning 
from Vladivostok to St. Petersburg by 
overland routes through Siberia. This 
trip seems to have convinced the future 
tzar that Russia’s envious foe, Bismarck, 
was not far wrong after all when he ob- 
served that “Russia has nothing to do in 
the West. Her mission is in Asia; there 
she represents civilization”. At any rate 
the primary field of Russian activity since 
Nicholas’s accession to the throne in 1894 
has been Siberia and the Far East. 

Nevertheless, as long as Constantinople, 
the straits of the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles, and the southern shore of the 
Black Sea remain in the possession of 
the weak Turkish Empire, the Eastern 
Question cannot be considered closed. 
Even if it shall remain eclipsed during 
the reign of Nicholas it may easily be 
again brought to the front by a succeeding 
tzar, particularly in view of the autocratic 
powers of the Russian rulers. There is 
indeed some reason to expect an early re- 
vival of Russian interest in the expulsion 
of the Turk. The recent alliance of 
England and Japan undoubtedly has for 
its real, though certainly not its avowed, 
motive the checking of Russian aggression 
in the Far East. The joint protectorate 
established by these two powers over Korea 
can mean nothing else than the safeguard- 
ing of that peninsula from the fate that 
is inevitably overtaking the Chinese prov- 
ince of Manchuria. 

In view of the obstacles thus interposed 
in the Far East, Russia may transfer her 
energies to scenes farther west—to central 
Asia, to Afghanistan, or quite likely to 
the Balkan Peninsula. The Far East 
will be by no means abandoned, but it 
may be necessary for Russia to seem 
for a while to be doing nothing and 
contemplating nothing in that quarter. 
In such case the Eastern Question may 
take on a new lease of life—may indeed 
advance toward a permanent solution. 
But in some way or other England will 
have to be baffled at Constantinople just 
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as she would have to be in northern China 
or Korea. The Turk would have been 
expelled long ago but for English inter- 
vention. 


THE TURKISH CONQUEST OF THE 
BALKANS. 


The rule of the Turks in southeastern 
Europe may be dated from their capture 
of Constantinople in 1453, although they 
had conquered the districts of Servia and 
Bulgaria half a century earlier. The 
Turks in those days were barbarous and 
cruel, but by no means an enervated race 
as we know them to be today. They were 
warriors of the most invincible type, mak- 
ing no claim to a civilization of their 
own and in no wise caring to receive one 
from their neighbors. Their coming was 
perhaps the greatest single calamity that 
has ever befallen Europe. They are not 
Europeans after living on European soil 
four centuries and a half. For a time 
their zeal for conquest threatened Europe 
with a wholesale subversion of the existing 
nations and a universal establishment of 
the rule of the Crescent. 

The Turkish Empire in Europe reached 
its height in the time of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It included then all the Balkan 
Peninsula and nearly all Hungary, with 
Rumania, Transylvania, and the neigh- 
boring. lands tributary. The Black Sea 
was entirely enclosed by the Turkish pos- 
sessions. For more than a century, until 
the repulse of the Turks at Vienna in 
1682, the sultan’s dominions constituted 
one of the most considerable states of 
Europe, though of course it was not re- 
garded by the European powers as one of 
their number, but rather as a common 
enemy and menace. 

About the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Turkish invasion of southeastern 
Europe began to recede. The martial 
vigor of the invaders had lost something 
of its invincible character, and the sur- 
rounding peoples were beginning to en- 
gage in the concerted resistance which, if 
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made at an earlier day, might have kept 
the Turk out of Europe in the first place. 
It is noteworthy that the beginnings of 
the Turkish decline were contemporaneous 
with the rise of Russia under Peter the 
Great and his immediate successors. Dur- 
ing the 200 years that have elapsed the 
one power has been constantly growing 
weaker and the other stronger. Much 
that one time belonged to the Turk has 
come to be possessed by the Russian. And 
much that still belongs to the Turk is 
most earnestly coveted by the Russian, and 
may some day be secured by him. Two 
hundred years ago the Turkish power en- 
circled the Black Sea. Russia will never 
be satisfied .until her dominion does the 
same thing. 

There is a deeply rooted belief in Rus- 
sia that Peter the Great left in his will 
a solemn commission to posterity to expel 
the Turk from the European continent 
and take possession of his lands. Whether 
or not the great tzar left any formal ex- 
pression of the sort there can be no doubt 
that the sentiment attributed to him was 
really his. Beginning with his reign the 
traditional policy of Russia has been to 
encroach at every possible point upon the 
dominions of the sultan and carry the 
Russian flag to its long desired goal, Con- 
stantinople. 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION TOWARD THE 
SOUTH. 


A brief survey of the past two hundred 
years will show what has been done in 
this direction. For the first Russian ad- 
vance southward we must go back to 
Alexis, father of Peter the Great, who in 
1667 negotiated the treaty of Andrussoff 
with Poland, wherebyapart of the Ukraine 
extending as far as the upper course 
of the Dniepr was acquired. There was 
still a vast non-Russian area toward the 
Black Sea, but already the leaders of 
Russian thought and activity were looking 
forward to the conquest of it and the con- 
sequent acquisition of a southern seacoast. 
Even in this early time the religious mo- 
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tive played its part, and really a very 
important part, too, in the aggressions of 
Russia in the direction of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Russians were Greek Chris- 
tians: so were the numerous peoples whom 
the Mohammedan Turks had subdued in 
the Balkan Peninsula. The rule of the 
Turks was notoriously cruel and oppres- 
sive. Political despotism did not stir the 
indignation of the Russians, for they 
knew nothing else themselves. But the 
subversion of the true faith by the infidel 
Turks was deemed an outrage calling 
loudly for vengeance. Very early, there- 
fore, did the conviction begin to grow 
among the Russian people that at any cost 
relief must be given to the suffering Chris- 
tians of the ‘southlands, and that such 
relief, to be permanent, must involve the 
displacing of the Crescent by the Cross 
at Constantinople. 

It has always been a matter of much 
convenience for Russia that her manifest 
duty thus seemed to lie along the same 
line as her equally manifest interests. It 
is not strange, therefore, that throughout 
all the long story of Russian dealings with 
the Turk we frequently find the religious 
motive and that of ambitious aggrandize- 
ment most curiously and inextricably in- 
tertwined. So it was with Peter the 
Great. In a letter to Adrian, the patri- 
arch of Moscow, written in 1697, while 
Peter was learning the carpenter’s trade 
at Saardam, he thus set forth the prime 
motive of all his endeavor: 


“We are laboring in order thoroughly to 
conquer the art of the sea, so that having 
completely learned it, on our return to 
Russia, we may be victorious over the 
enemies of Christ, and by His grace be the 
liberator of the downtrodden Christians. 
This is what I shall never cease to desire 
until my latest breath.” 


In 1711 Peter was persuaded by envoys 
from the Moldavian, Wallachian, and 
Greek Christians to make a southern in- 
vasion on behalf of the oppressed. But 
the expedition was disastrous. The Otto- 
man power was confirmed, and the city of 
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Azov, captured in the early days of suc- 
cess, was restored. Peter’s failure to 
advance the Russian boundary southward 
was due for the most part to the utter 
lack of harmony among the peoples to 
whose relief he had gone. Russia’s method 
of expansion has always been to advance 
steadily step by step, securing well the 
territory acquired before making any at- 
tempt to get more. So much alien land 
intervened in Peter’s day between Russia 
and the Turkish dominions that opera- 
tions against the latter could hardly have 
been expected to be successful. 

In 1739 the Empress Anna Ivanovna 
by the treaty of Belgrade acquired the 
territory known as New Servia, but no 
remarkable advance southward was made 
until the time of Catherine II in the 
latter part of the century. Catherine’s 
reign (1762-1796) was an era of even 
greater activity than that of Peter. In 
1767 the Turks declared war against 
Russia, but were* everywhere defeated. 
Seven years later the treaty of Kairnaji 
was signed, by which Azov on the Don 
and Kinburn at the mouth of the Dniepr 
became Russian possessions. The sultan 
also acknowledged the independence of 
the Crimean khanates—a long step, of 
course, toward their ultimate absorption 
by Russia, which was accomplished just 
ten years later. Thus all the north shore 
of the Black Sea from the Dniestr to the 
Kuban became Russian. Fortresses, as 
Kherson, Kinburn, and Sebastopol, speed- 
ily rose at strategic points for the defense 
and control of the sea, and a great fleet ' 
began to be built up to insure the com- 
plete mastery of the new dominion. 

On the 14th of January, 1787, Cather- 
ine set out from St. Petersburg on a grand 
tour of her realm, the objective point be- 
ing the Crimea. The journey was accom- 
panied by a great display of magnificence 
on the part both of the empress and those 
whose fortune it was from time to time 
to entertain her. Most conspicuous among 
the decorations with which her progress 
was everywhere greeted were scores of tri- 
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umphal arches bearing an inscription of 
unmistakable import: “This is the road 
that leads to Byzantium”. In the same 
year Catherine declared war against the 
Turks. Her armies, winning victory after 
victory, advanced to the Danube, and for 
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a while it seemed that Russia was in a 
fair way to be extended at least to the 
Balkans. But the powers on the west, 
chiefly Austria and Prussia, interfered, 
and by the treaty of Jassy in 1792 Cath- 
erine had to contert herself with the 
acquisition of Otchakoff and a strip of 
territory between the Bug and the Dniestr, 
and the establishment of a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Rumanian principal- 
ities. Up to this point no land inhabited 
by the oppressed Christians had been 
wrested from the sultan; but the Russian 
and Turkish borders were being brought 
very close together. 


FURTHER ATTEMPTS TO EXPEL THE 
TURK FROM EUROPE, 


The next move against the Turks was 
made by Alexander I (1801-1825). At 
his famous meeting with Napoleon at 
Tilsit in 1807, Alexander proposed the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, 
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but Napoleon, not desiring to see Con- 
stantinople in Russian hands, declined to 
give his sanction to the project. This, 
however, did not deter Alexander. He at 
once set about completing the conquest 
of the Rumanians north of the Danube. 
Bulgaria was conquered as far as the 
Balkans, and Servia, under George the 
Black, managed to establish its indepen- 
dence alone. The work was suddenly cut 
short in 1812, however, by the rupture 
between Alexander and Napoleon, which 
led at once to the invasion of the tzar’s 
dominion by his erstwhile friend and 
ally.* Of the southern conquests nothing 
was retained except a little of the Ruman- 
ian territory, Bessarabia between the 
Dniestr and the Pruth, and Ismail and 
Kilia on the lower Danube. The Ru- 
manians and Bulgarians fell back under 
the Ottoman yoke, though the Servians, 
by their own indomitable energy and the 
threatened interference of the Western 
powers in their behalf, eventually achieved 
a recognized and fairly stable autonomy. 

The early part of the reign of Nicholas 
I (1825-1855) witnessed the next serious 
Russian attempt to dispossess the Turk. 
The occasion was the war for Greek inde- 
pendence. July 8, 1827, Russia, France, 
and England bound themselves by the 
treaty of London to act in concert for the 
deliverance of the Greeks from the Turk- 
ish misrule against which they had so 
long and so unavailingly been struggling. 
October 20 the allied fleets of the three 
powers annihilated the combined fleets 
of the Turks and the Egyptians at Na- 
varino on the west coast of Greece, and 
by so doing virtually brought the war to 
an end. While the English and French 
were finally completing the expulsion of 
the Turks, Nicholas took it upon himself 
to dispose forever of the Eastern Question 
by possessing himself of the rest of the 
Turkish dominions in Europe. He again 
conquered the Rumanians and Bulgarians, 
invaded Thrace, and entered Adrianople. 


* Alexander made the best terms he could 
with the sultan by the treaty of Bucharest. 
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At the eastern end of the Black Sea his 
forces occupied Turkish Caucasia. After 
the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, Russia 
again retained little to show for her pains 
—no territory at all in Europe, and only 
Caucasia in Asia. This, as might be sup- 
posed, was due to the jealousy of England 
and France. But the rule of the Turk 
was broken. Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Servia were guaranteed perpetual au- 
tonomy, and Greece was made an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Thus the religious, if 
not the political, motive of Peter the 
Great was in part realized. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Toward the end of Nicholas’s reign 
came the greatest struggle that the 
Eastern Question had yet precipitated— 
the Crimean War. In 1844, when Nich- 
olas was making a visit to England, he 
originated the famous expression, “the 
sick man of Europe”, as applied to the 
' Turkish Empire, and made various sug- 
gestions to the government officials to 
the effect that the proper arrangements 
ought to be made at once for the expected 
demise. Nicholas was feeling his way to 
determine how far he might go in dispos- 
ing of the sick man’s effects without in- 
curring the active opposition of the Eng- 
lish government. This fact was fully 
appreciated by the ministry, and no def- 
inite understanding was allowed to be 
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made. Thus matters stood ten years. In 
1853, Nicholas resumed the discussion 
with the British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. Avowing that the long-expected 
contingency was manifestly at hand, 
Nicholas proposed that England annex 
Egypt and Crete, while Russian protec- 
torates be established over all the lands 
north of the Balkans. Again England 
declined to have anything to do with such 
an arrangement. 

The tzar then proceeded to execute his 
ideas alone. The religious motive was 
brought forward with renewed prom- 
inence. Throughout the sultan’s domin- 
ions his Greek Christian subjects were 
compelled to endure all manner of suffer- 
ings and persecutions. On the ground 
that he was the nominal head of the Greek 
church, and the only sovereign of a great 
power belonging to it, Nicholas set up the - 
theory that it was within his province to 
afford protection to all adherents of the 
Greek church wherever they might dwell, 
provided, of course, that they were denied 
the protection they needed by the power in 
whose bounds they lived. The sultan of 
course refused to recognize any such right. 
Nicholas replied by invading Moldavia 
(July, 1853). Europe was alarmed at 
the aggressions of the tzar, and England- 
and France united in formal protest. The 
protest was ignored, and the next year the 
two nations made an alliance with Turkey, 

and declared war (March, 1854). 
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France had no particular in- 
terest at stake, and her participa- 
tion in the war was due to Louis 
Napoleon’s melodramatic efforts 
to bolster up a rotten administra- 
tion with military renown, rather 
than anything else. England, 
however, considered herself im- 
mediately affected by the war and 
its issues. Turkey owed great 
sums of money to English citizens, 
which would almost certainly be 
lost in event of Russian success. 
Then England’s vast possessions 
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in India seemed to demand that 
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the way thither be kept just as free 
from outside interference as possible. The 
Suez Canal was not yet built, and Con- 
stantinople was a most important post on 
the trade routes to the East. As long as 
the Turks held that place the English 
could expect free and full use of it in 
compensation for protection against Rus- 
sia. But if Russia’ should get it the 
English might as well abandon all at- 
tempts to trade by the eastern route. No 
doubt the fears of the English on this 
score were, and still are, greatly exagger- 
ated. But the Eastern trade means so 
much to the English merchant classes, 
and, therefore, to the whole people, that 
they are justly suspicious of any move- 
ment which might in any way place it in 
jeopardy. 

The Russian campaign of 1854 was a 
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total failure. Prolonged efforts to take 
the fortresses on the Danube resulted only 
in repulse by the Turks. When the Eng- 
lish and French forces arrived they re- 
solved to attack the great Russian strong- 
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hold in the Crimea—Sebastopol. The 
siege of this place by the Western allies 
is one of the memorable military events 
of modern times. At length, after nearly 
a year’s time, the fortress was forced to 
surrender. This disaster had a very de- 
pressing effect on the Russians, and the 
foreboding of it is generally thought to 
have hastened the death of Tzar Nicholas. 

In March, 1856, a congress of the pow- 
ers was held at Paris to agree upon terms 
of closing the war. This was the first 
such occasion when Turkey had been ad- 
mitted to the councils of the European 
family of nations. The victors in the 
war made the most of their opportunity 
to impose stringent terms upon the help- 
less Russians. Alexander II, the new 


tzar, was forced to abandon his father’s 
pretensions in Turkey; Sebastopol was 
to be restored to Russian possession on 
condition that it be dismantled, and so 
rendered practically worthless from the 
Russian point of view; the Black Sea was 


to be neutralized and hence thrown open 
to the warships of all nations; the sultan 
was given solemn guarantee against fur- 
ther interference by outside powers, and 
the Danubian provinces, hitherto under 
Russian protection exclusively, were placed 
under the joint protection of the great 
powers. 

The treaty of Paris was humiliating 
enough to Russia, but there was nothing 
to do but accept it, and wait for an oppor- 
tunity to throw off its annoying restric- 
tions. In 1871 such an opportunity came. 
France was then engaged in her life-and- 
death struggle with Prussia, and England 
was preoccupied under the first Gladstone 
ministry with matters of internal reform. 
By shrewdly taking advantage of the 
\rather quiescent foreign policy of England 
at the time, Russia contrived to have a 
conference called at London in March, 
1871, by which she secured the revocation 
of that article in the Paris treaty which 
restricted her military preparations on 
and around the Black Sea. Thenceforth 
fortresses began to arise and fleets to be 
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amassed in a manner quite startling to 
the Western nations. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (1877-1878). 


In 1877 came another crisis in the his- 
tory of the Eastern Question. The way 
was led up to it by a prolonged and bloody 
struggle between the Christians of the 
Balkan Peninsula and their Turkish mas- 
ters. In 1875 the people of Bosnia had 
broken out in open revolt against the un- 
endurable oppressions of the tax-gatherers. 
The Turks had all they could do to quell 
the revolt, and, fearful lest the Christians 
of the other provinces should emulate the 
Bosnians’ example, resolved upon the em- 
ployment of a ruthless expedient to fore- 
stall anything like a universal rebellion. 
A horde of savage irregular soldiers, or 
bashi-bazouks, was turned loose in Bul- 
garia, where there were symptoms of an 
uprising, and given free rein to murder, 
plunder, and devastate. The work was 
done with terrible thoroughness, it being 
estimated that no fewer than 12,000 of 
the inhabitants were slaughtered in cold 
blood. Foreseeing the employment of 
similar means against them the liitle 
states of Servia and Montenegro declared 


war. Their defeat was rapid and sure, 
2 
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and but for the interference of Russia 
they would have suffered all the horrors of 
the Bulgarian conquest. 

The powers of Europe now endeavored 
to wring from the sultan promises of im- 
munity and good government for his 
Christian subjects, but to no avail, for the 
Porte would not even make promises. Rus- 
sia thereupon took the only step that 
seemed to remain. In the spring of 1877 
she declared war. The conflict that fol- 
lowed clearly demonstrated the Russian’s 
superiority when matched against the 
Turk. The sultan’s forces were every- 
where defeated and driven back, until at 
length the glistening of the Russian arms 
could be seen from Constantinople. Then 
the sultan yielded. An English fleet lay 
in the Sea of Marmora ready to defend the 
capital if it should be in immediate dan- 
ger of capture by the Russians, but this 
did not save the sultan from the humilia- 
tion of negotiating a treaty whose every 
line acknowledged defeat. 

The treaty between Russia and Turkey 
was signed at the little village of San 
Stefano on the Marmora, March 3, 1878. 
By it the sultan recognized the indepen- 
dence of Servia, Montenegro, and Ru- 
mania, with additions of territory; Bul- 
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garia was made a self-governing tribu- 
tary principality with greatly enlarged 
boundaries; a money indemnity was to be 
paid, and lands at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube and on the Asiatic shores of the Black 
Sea were ceded to Russia. 

In the meantime the Gladstone minis- 
try had been succeeded in England by that 
of Disraeli, the Earl of Beaconsfield. The 
dominant feature of his administration 
was a vigorous foreign policy. He be- 
lieved that England had had enough of 
reform, at least for many years, and that 
her energies should be devoted to making 
her name respected and feared by the 
other nations of the world. In the East- 
ern situation Disraeli saw just the sort 
of opportunity for which he had been 
watching. Accordingly he declared with 
much emphasis that the treaty of San 
Stefano was fraught with such danger to 
Europe that it must undergo a revision 
at the hands of the greater powers. Of 
course the disquieting feature of the treaty 
was the aggrandizement of Russia in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Naturally, the tzar 
protested, but as Disraeli threatened war 
and Austria was also demanding a revis- 
ion of the treaty, consent was finally 
given. In June, 1878, a congress of the 
powers assembled at Berlin. - All the 
Western nations were more or less jealous 
of the Russian advance in the East, so 
that the congress was dominated by the 
purpose of stripping Russia of the results 
of her victory, not so much by restoring 
lands to the sultan as by strengthening 
the little states which lay between the 
Russian frontier and the Turk’s do- 
minion. 

The leading provisions of the treaty of 
Berlin, which thus superseded that of San 
Stefano, were as follows: 1. Montenegro, 
Servia, and Rumania were continued in- 
dependent; 2. Bulgaria had her territory 
reduced by a third, and the remainder 
was carved into two provinces—Northern 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, the latter 
to be under the military authority of 
the Turks; 3. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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were given to Austria; 4. Bessarabia and 
certain territories in Asia Minor were 
given to Russia under conditions of main- 
taining free ports; 5. Macedonia, which 
had been included in the Greater Bulgaria 
of San Stefano, was restored to the sul- 
tan; 6. Cyprus was ceded to England on 
condition that the latter power give aid 
in preventing any further aggression by 
Russia in Asiatic Turkey. 

Since the congress of Berlin several 
changes have occurred in the Balkan Pen- 
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insula which go rather to establish the 
security of the “buffer” states and fore- 
stall the Russian advance toward Con- 
stantinople. In 1881, Rumania declared 
herself a kingdom, and the following year 
Servia did the same thing. In 1885, 
Eastern Rumelia, separated from Bulgaria 
against its will in 1878, revolted against 
Turkish rule, and united itself once more 
with the northern state. Most of the 
Balkan states have established constitu- 
tional governments, and are making rapid 
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progress considering the long centuries 
of despotism and servitude from which 
they have but just emerged. 

This, then, in brief is the situation. 
Russia is as desirous as ever to round out 
her possessions until they encircle the 
Black Sea and include the most strategic 
point of southeastern Europe—Constan- 
tinople. The power to whom these lands 
now belong is hopelessly effete, and could 
be expelled by Russian arms within a fort- 
night. But the nations of Western Europe 
propose to permit no such consummation 
of Russian hopes. Especially is England 
hostile. She stands pledged by the en- 
gagement by which she got the isle of 
Cyprus in 1878 to give active aid to the 
sultan in case his dominions are threatened 
by the tzar. This arrangement has al- 
ready forced England into’ some rather 
humiliating attitudes, as we might expect 
it to do when the character of the modern 
Turk and his administration is taken into 
account. But as yet there has been no 
really serious proposal to abandon it. 

The greatest efforts in all Russian his- 
tory have been those made in the interest 
of her southern expansion in Europe, yet 
it has been these efforts which have real- 
ized the smallest returns. All Siberia 
was acquired with much less thought and 
expenditure than have been employed 
many times in unavailing attempts to 
carry the Russian banner to the Bos- 
porus. Nor does there seem to be much 
basis for the lingering expectation in 
Russia of such a consummation. Without 
much question the Turk will ultimately 
be compelled to withdraw from the shores 
of Europe. The Eastern Question must 
some day find a solution. But there are 
several solutions more probable than the 
absorption of the Ottoman lands by Rus- 
sia. The most probable of all, in the light 
of recent history, seems to be the further 
creation of small independent states on 
the plan of Rumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
etc., which states may remain permanently 
separated or may be welded ultimately 
into a confederation. The Western pow- 
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ers may permit the eventual solution of 
the Eastern Question by the annexing of 
the Turk’s lands to the little kingdom 
of Greece, or even to the greater state of 
Austria-Hungary. But they will never 
agree to the further aggrandizement of 
Russia in the direction of Constantinople. 
And that she has thus been perpetually 
excluded from what she not unreasonably 
regards as her rightful heritage, Russia 
must ever remember is due almost wholly 
to the fostering of anti-Russian sentiment 
in the West by the English government 
and people. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Adrianople—ad-rih-ahn-o-pl. 
Afghanistan —ahf-gahn-is-tahn. 
Alexis—a-lex-sis. 
Amur—ah-moor. 

Andrussoff —ahn-droos-sof. 
Azov—ah-zof. 
Balkan—bahl-kahn. 
Beaconsfield — be-cuns-field. 
Belgrade—bel-grade. 
Bessarabia— bes-ah-ray-be-ah. 
Bosnia— boz-ne-a. 

Bosporus— bos-po-rus. 
Bucharest— byu-ka-rest. 
Bug—boog. 

Byzantium— bih-zan-tium, 
Caucasia—caw-cash-e-a. 
Crimean—kri-me-an. 
Dardanelles—dahr-da-nelz. 
Dniepr—dnyepr or nee-per. 
Dniestr—dnyestr or nees-ter. 
Disraeli—diz-ray-el-e. 
Herzegovina— har-tse-go-ve-na. 
Ismail—iss-mah-eel. 
[vanovna—e-vahn-ov-na. 
Jassy — yahs-see. 
Kherson—ker-sohn. 
Kilia—ke-le-ah. 
Kimborn—kin-boorn. 
Kuban—koo-bahn. 
Manchuria—man-choo-re-ah. 
Marmora—mahr-mo-rah. 
Moldavian—mol-da-vi-an. 
Montenegro— mohn-tay-nay-gro. 
Navarino—nah-va-re-no. 
Otchakoff — 0-chah-kof. 
Pruth—prooth. 
Rumania—ru-may-ne-a. 
Rumelia—ru-me-le-a. 
Saardam—sahr-dahm. 

San Stefano—sahn stef-ah-no. 
Sebastopol—se-bas-to-pole. 
Solyman—sol-i-man. 
Sultan—sul-tan. 
Ukraine—oo-kraine. 
Viadivostok—vlah-de-vos-tok. 
Wallachia—wo-lay-ke-a. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 


1. Limitations upon Russia’s expansion. 
2. Three danger points on the southern fron- 
tier line. 
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(a) The Balkan region. 
(b) Central Asia. 
(c) The Far East. 
What is meant by the ‘‘Eastern Ques- 
tion’’? 
The Eastern Question recently in abeyance. 
(a) Prospects of its renewal. 
The Turkish conquest of the Balkans. 
(a) 1453—Constantinople taken by the 
Ottomans. 
(b) Outlook for a general conquest of 
Europe. 
(c) Gradual recession of the Turkish 
wave. 
Russian aggressions toward the south. 
(a) As early as Alexis, father of Peter 
the Great. 
(b) Religious motives. 
(c) Peter the Great’s wars with Turkey. 
(d) Catherine II’s wars with the Turks. 
(e) Aggressions of Alexander I (1801- 
1825). 
(f) The war for Greek independence, 
1827. 
The Crimean War, 1854-1855. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Interference of Western powers. 
(c) The treaty of Paris, 1856. 
Russia evades the treaty of Paris. 
The Russo-Turkish War, 1877-1878. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Interference of Western powers. 
(c) Treaty of San Stefano, March 3, 
1878. 
(d) Treaty of Berlin, June, 1878. 
10. The present situation in the Balkans. 
11. Possible solutions of the problem. 
(a) Formation of more independent 
- states. 
(b) Accession by Greece of Turkey’s 
European possessions. 
(ce) Annexation of the lands to Austro- 
Hungary. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1, Why is Russia’s expansion limited to the 
southern direction? 2. What are the three 
danger points on the southern frontier line? 
3. What is meant by the ‘‘ Eastern Question’ ’? 
4. How old is the Eastern Question? 5. Why 
has the Eastern Question been relatively unim- 
portant in recent times? 6. What conditions 
promise a renewal of interest in it? 7. De- 
scribe the character of the Ottoman Turks. 
8. Has the Turk contributed anything of value 
to European civilization? 9. How do Russians 
justify their ambitions to possess European 
Turkey? 10. What dealings did Peter the Great 
have with the Turks? 11. How did the Greeks 
achieve their independence? 12. What were 
the causes, specific and general, of the Crimean 
War? 13. Why did France take part in this 
war? England? 14, What was the leading 
military event of the Crimean War? 15. What 
arrangements regarding the Eastern Question 
were effected by the congress of Paris? 16. 
How did Russia evade these arrangements? 
17. What led to the Russo-Turkish War of 1877- 
1878? 18. What part did the Western powers 
take in it? 19. How did the treaty of Berlin 
differ from that of San Stefano? 20. Why, 


and to what extent, is England still interested © 


in the Eastern Question? 21. What are some 
possible solutions of the problem? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Distinguish the Turks from the Saracens. 
2. What was the treaty of Tilsit? 3. How did 
England aid in the Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence? 4. When was the Suez Canal con- 
structed? 5. What are the present regulations 
regarding trade through the Bosporus and the 
maintenance of fleets on the Black Sea? 
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SOMETHING of the enthusiasm 
} of the Russian peasant ought 
/ surely to swell within us as, ap- 
| proaching the “mother city” of 
Slav empire in Europe and Asia, 
we recall one or other of the many 
proverbs through which popular affection 
is so ungrudgingly lavished on “Moscow, 
the white-stoned, golden-domed, hospit- 
able, orthodox, loquacious, tsar-loving”. 
Sympathetic, nevertheless, as is our at- 
titude towards the old Russian capital, 
we shall gain a richer harvest of pictur- 
esque interest from our inspection of it if 
we add‘to its value for the senses some 
of the intelectual elements which we have 
already aeCumulated in our Reading Jour- 
ney Through Russia. We are to remem- 
ber, for example, that, unlike other 
European cities which attract by their 
age, Moscow represents not merely the 
antiquity of the nation’s life from which 
it sprang, but also the antithetic civiliza- 
tions which here met and mingled as that 
life grew strong and vigorous. And it is 
just this combination of diverse elements, 
this “brilliant entanglement of Asia and 
Europe”, as the Comte de Ségur called 
it, which after all makes the ancient me- 
tropolis of Russia so absorbing an object 
for us, who, being sightseers, are also 
historical students. 
Yet Moscow, with over a million inhab- 
itants, is also modern, and something in 
the nature of a surprise awaits those of us 


who, after an absence of fifteen or twenty 
years, find ourselves returning again to 
recognize in the new aspect of it a city 
transformed. Less than two decades ago 
the ancient metropolis of Russia was one 
of the filthiest capitals in Europe; under 
the administration of the Grand Duke 
Sergius, now for many years its governor- 
general, Moscow has acquired an enviable 
reputation for cleanliness. For crum- 
bling pavements asphalt surfaces have 
been substituted ; wide avenues have taken 
the place of tortuous, ill-paved streets; 
the throbbing of the dynamo, with its sig- 
nificance for local transit and for the illu- 
mination of public buildings, can now be 
heard all over Moscow; while with the aid 
of new building laws it has been possible 
to give a consistency to the city’s archi- 
tecture (threatened everywhere by the in- 
congruous mingling of wood and stone) 
which it never possessed before. Mean- 
while, the sociological conditions of the 
city have also undergone a change. The 
signs of poverty are much fewer and less 
distressing than formerly. Trade has 
brightened up—even the droshky drivers 
are better fed and clothed than their pro- 
fessional brethren in the smaller cities. 
Altogether, Moscow, as seen in the late 
summer of the past year, seems to’ have 
caught some of the feverish haste and am- 
bition of the countries farther west, and 
seems, in a word, to be itself undergoing 
a renascence, 





This paper is the fifth in ‘‘A Reading Journey Through Russia.’’ The full list, in The Chautauquan, from 


October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


The Polish Threshold of Russia (October). 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire (November). 
The Crimea and the Caucasus (December). 

Up the Volga (January). 

Russia’s Holy City (February). 


Tolstoy-land (March). 

The Capital of all the Russias (April). 

All-rail from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok 
and June). 


(May 





A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


Reaching the “holy city”, say, from 
Saratoff, after our trip up the Volga, we 
first enter its thoroughfares from the Sar- 
atoff railway station, and calling drosh- 
kies, set out on our rather long ride to 
the Kremlin. It is while on our way 
thither that we may conveniently recall 
some of the facts which are to be kept 
firmly in om minds throughout our stay 
in the old capital. For Moscow must al- 
ways take rank in Russian history as the 
city in which the earlier government by 
grand princes at Kieff finally grew into 
an autocracy. It was this same Moscow, 
moreover, which surrounded Peter the 
Great with the influences that were to Eu- 
ropeanize the administretion and give it 
a modern metropolis on the Neva. More 
than seven centuries have elapsed since 
the earliest settlement of the city on the 
Borovitsky Hill, and each of them is 
crowded with the stirring events of which 
the peasant reminds us in his proverbial 
assurance that “Moscow was not made at 
once—it was built by the ages”. To tell 
how many times the old capital has been 
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assailed by hostile armies, how often 
plague has decimated its population, or 
how frequently fire has well-nigh razed 
it with the ground would be to compile 
its history. ‘There is hardly a church, a 
palace, or an ancient building within its 
walls which is not associated with the 
deeds alike of heroism, of intrigue, and 
of bloodshed, through which a developing 
people climbed slowly up to empire. 
Here it was that the mad pranks of Ivan 
the Terrible were played ; here also that the 
streltzi revolted and received their cruel 
punishment. Hither under Minin and 
Pozharsky streamed the patriotic army 
which saved the old capital from the 
grasp of the Poles. And it is Moscow’s 
Arch of Triumph which reminds us of the 
national movement that ruined the ambi- 
tions of the invading French in 1812. 

Let us now, having reached the Krem- 
lin, try to combine with our thought of 
the historical development of the city 
some notion of its topographical features. 
We begin with the Kremlin not only be- 
cause it forms the center of Moscow, but 
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OF THE KREMLIN 


also because, being literally the “fortress” 
of the original settlers, it represents the 
oldest foundation of the city. Around 
this triangle-shaped nucleus, as we may 
call it—completed with a wall over sixty 
feet high in which there are twenty-one 
towers—the population gradually ex- 
panded into the surrounding country: and 
as it thus grew outward, forming succes- 
sive rings concentric with the Kremlin, 
the earlier divisions of the city came into 
existence, each marked by an enclosing 
wall. They are the Kitai-gorod, or 
“Chinese City” (1534); the Biel-gorod, 
or “White City” (1587); and Zemlyan- 
gorod, or “Earth-wall City” (1592).* 

* Conterminous with the ancient historical 
divisions are the modern municipal divisions 
of Moscow. Thus the whole of the Kremlin 
and the adjoining Kitai-gorod is known as the 
city proper, or Gorodskaya; the ‘‘ White City’’ 
is equally divided into the Tverskaya and the 
Myasnitskaya; while six sections constitute the 
Zemlyan-gorod—the Prechistenskaya, the Ar- 
batskaya, the Sretenskaya, the Yauskaya, and 
the Pyatnitskaya. The suburban districts are 
eight in number—Khamovnicheskaya, Presnen- 
skaya, Sushchevskaya, Myeshchanskaya, Bas- 


mannaya, lLefortovskaya, Rogozhskaya, and 
Serpukhovskaya. 


Originally, the Kremlin contained not 
only ecclesiastical, but also official and res- 
idential Moscow ; today it does little more 
than shelter the great architectural me- 
morials of the nation’s life in the forma- 


tive period of Russian empire. The 
business of the city, especially its enor- © 
mous and increasing trade with the East, 
must be sought in the adjacent Kitai- 
gorod, with its exchange, its market, its 
transformed “Rows”, its restaurants and 
palatial hotels. The Biel-gorod used to 
be enclosed by a stone wall; today the 
boundary line is indicated by a ring of 
finely-kept boulevards. Within these, in 
an area divided into sections by wide thor- 
oughfares which radiate outward from the 
Kremlin, are the fashionable stores, the 
large government buildings, the Grand 
Theater, the university, and the famous 
Foundling Hospital. Passing finally into 
the Zemlyan-gorod, the visitor finds him- 
self in the residential section of Moscow, 
the region of blossoming gardens and tree- 
beplanted avenues, where the rich mer- 
chant and the successful trader make 
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SIEGE OF MOSCOW BY THE POLES 


From the painting in the Alexander III Museum. 


their homes. Here begin the suburbs, and 
here also commence the forges and fac- 
tories of the new Russia, the Russia of 
industry, nowhere more in evidence today 
than in the very metropolis of the na- 
tion’s ecclesiastical life. 

We enter the Kremlin by the most cele- 
brated of its five gates—the Spasskiya 
Vorota, situated on the northeast front 
of the Over the arched 
entrance there is a fine clock-tower, built 
in 1626 by the Tzar Mikhail Feodoro- 
vich, as well as an ikon of the Savior, 
brought from Smolensk in 1647 after a 
victory achieved with its aid over the 
Tatars in the year 1526. It was in mem- 
ory of this victory that the gate, from 
being first known as the Florovskaya Gate, 
then as Jerusalem Gate, finally took the 
name of Spasskiya, or Gate of the Re- 
deemer. The tzar and tzaritza always 
select this entrance when on their way to 
the Kremlin for the ceremony of corona- 
tion; nor does the monarch, any more 
than the peasant, ever neglect to show, 
by uncovering himself beneath it, the ex- 
treme reverence in which the Spasskiya 
Vorota is universally held, The present 


Fortress wall. 


faded condition of the ikon, before which 
a lamp is kept burning by a watchman 
who is permitted to combine this duty with 
the sale of candles to the faithful, will 
excite no surprise when the visitor recalls 
the vicissitudes through which the image 
has been compelled to pass. Two soldiers 
tried to reach it on a ladder during the 
Napoleonic invasion, but the ladder broke. 
A further attempt to bring it down with 
a cannon was equally unsuccessful, the 
first shot failing through dampness of 
the powder, the cannon bursting on the 
effort being made to dry the explosive. 
To the left of Redeemer Gate is the Im- 
perial Tower (Tzarskaya Bashnaya) from 
which Ivan the Terrible is said to have 
witnessed the pugilistic encounters in the 
Red Square. It was from the adjacent 
walls of the Kremlin that the heads of 
the revolting streltzi were suspended dur- 
ing the reign of Peter the Great. 

We pay our first visit within the Fort- 
ress to the Voznessensky Cloister, a struc- 
ture of some historical, but little archi- 
tectural importance. Its “Summer 
Church” shelters the remains of Maria 
of Tver, and Sofia Paleologus, the wives 
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of ivan III; of Helen Glinka, the mother, 
and of the four wives of Ivan the Terrible; 
also of Natalia Naryshkina, the mother of 
Peter the Great. In the “Winter Church” 
of the Cloister is an ikon of the Kazan 
Mother of God, together with a statue of 
St. George, the Dragon-slayer. In the 
early days of the autocracy the tzar’s 
betrothed used to reside in this cloister 
until the day of her wedding. Adjoin- 
ing the retreat is the Smaller Nicholas 
Palace, the birthplace of Alexander IT. 
It contains a great number of extremely 
interesting memorials of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as well as two 
paintings by the famous Russian artist 
Aivazovski—“The Temple of the Re- 
deemer”, and the “Burning of Moscow 
in 1812”. 

Among the most imposing of Moscow 
edifices is the “Great Palace of the 
Kremlin”, with its nine churches, thirty- 
two stairways, and 700 rooms. We enter 
by an imposing marble staircase, at the 


top of which is shown Repin’s colossal 
painting, “Alexander III Receiving Depu- 
tations from the Peasantry”; to the right 
is Adolphe Yvon’s “Battle on the Field 


of Kulikovo”. In the adjacent St. 
George’s Hall sculptured groups repre- 
sent symbolically the various independent 
states which Russia absorbed in becoming 


THE TREASURE PALACE AND “GREAT PALACE OF THE 
KREMLIN”’ 


an autocracy; on marble tablets affixed to 
the walls the visitor may read the achieve- 
ments of military regiments, as well as 
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the names of officers who earned the “Iron 
Cross”; at the end of the hall there are 
two figures of Cossacks in silver—Yer- 
mak, the discoverer of Siberia, and Platoff, 
the Cossack leader in the popular rising 
of 1812. The Alexander Hall contains 
six paintings by Professor Mueller, which 
show as many episodes in the life of Alex- 
ander Nevsky, so-called from his victory 
over the Swedes on the Neva in 1240. 


THE SPASSKIYA VOROTA OR GATE OF THE REDEEMER 


Passing through the Belvedere Gallery, we 
reach the small church known as “Deliv- 
erer in the Forest” (Spass na Boru)—a 
structure as old as Moscow itself: here 
rest the remains of Helen, the wife of the 
Grand Prince Kalita (died 1331). Close 
by are the apartments of the early tzars, 
lighted through isinglass panes, and pro- 
vided with old-fashioned window-seats. 
Thence we make our way to the Facetted 
Palace (Granovitaya Palata), anciently 
used by the monarch as his reception room. 
Here he was accustomed to meet and dine 
with the respresentatives of foreign pow- 
ers. Over the entrance door there is a 
small window through which the members 
of the tzar’s family were permitted to over- 


look the feasting. The adjacent Belvedere 








CATHEDRAL OF THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL: 


Palace, built in 1636, is celebrated as the 
meeting place of the delegates summoned 
to consider the action of the Patriarch 
Nikon. The council-room of the palace 
contains the archives of the government 
under Alexei Mikhailovich: it has a red 
window to which a box was affixed for the 
reception of petitions to which the per- 
sonal attention of the tzar was sought. 
Another palace of commanding his- 
torical interest within the Kremlin is the 
Treasure Palace (Oruzhenniya Palata). 
Here are shown court jewels and state 
treasures of untold value, as well as price- 
less national memorials, representing well- 
nigh every stage of Russian development. 
The collection includes the crowns, 
thrones, scepters, and carriages of well- 
nigh all the rulers of Russia—among them 
the crown of Vladimir Monomachus, the 
swords of Minin and Pozharsky, the 
throne and carriages of Tzar Godunoff 
(the former decorated with 2,300 pearls 
and precious stones), together with many 
relics of Peter the Great. One of the great 
halls contains a display of weapons illus- 
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FACETTED PALACE 


trating the art of war in many countries 
and periods. In another several relics of 
Peter the Great are shown, including a 
pair of boots made by himself, a bed used 
by him, his private collection of weapons, 
and his crown with its 825 diamonds. 
Elsewhere there are memorials of Alexei 
Mikhailovich, Count Razumovsky, Sigis- 
mund of Poland, Napoleon the Great, and 
other European rulers. Of most recent 
interest is the display, in a room devoted 
to the uniforms and dresses of the tzars 
and tzaritzas of Russia, of the coronation 
robes of Nicholas II and his wife. 

So much, then, for secular monuments 
of Russia’s past. With a mere glance at 
the memorial to Alexander II, and the 
Historical Museum, both of them in the 
Kremlin, we turn to the great cathedrals. 
The first of the magnificent historical 
group is the edifice in which the tzars and 
zaritzas are crowned, the Uspensky Sobor, 
or Cathedral of the Assumption. The 
original structure, of wood, dates from 
1326, having been erected in that year 
by Ivan Danilovich Kalita, who two years 























later became grand prince. The per- 
manent stone edifice was built in the years 
1475-1479 by the Bologna architect, 
Aristoteles Fioraventi, who had _ been 
brought from Italy for the purpose. With 
its eight cupolas, the cathedral suggests 
the influence of Persian and Indian archi- 
tecture, yet the style is Lombard-Byzan- 
tine, with a Russian original for model— 
the Church of St. Dmitri at Vladimir. 
As we pass to the interior we may recall 
that in 1440, Vasili the Blind here took 
decisive action against the traitorous head 
of the Greek Orthodox church, and here 
also that Ivan the Terrible was publicly 
denounced and refused the blessing of 
that church by the Metropolitan Philip. 
Among the objects of rich historical inter- 
est shown within is the throne occupied 
by Vladimir Monomachus on the day of 
his coronation; along the walls of the 
cathedral may be seen the graves of Rus- 
sia’s patriarchs and metropolitans. Other 
objects of historical interest include the 
ikon of the Vladimir “Mother of God”, 
said to be the work of Evangelist Luke ; 
the value of the frame alone with its 
jewels and precious stones is estimated at 
$100,000, while for the smaragd which 
embellishes the forehead of the Holy 
Virgin $1,500 is said to have been paid. 
Since the year 1882 the ikonostasis was 
restored in order to prepare it for the 
coronation of Alexander III: it has since 
consisted of five rows of holy images of 
almost fabulous value. In the sacristy 
of the cathedral there is kept a book worth 
$100,000—the Evangelof Natalia Narysh- 
kina, the mother of Peter the Great. 
From the Uspensky Sobor we pass to 
the Archangel Cathedral, so named in 
honor of the Archangel Michael. Planned 
by the Milan architect Alevisio Novi, it 
took four years to complete, and was ded- 
icated in 1508. It is the last resting place 
of well-nigh all the grand princes and 
tzars of Russia, from Kalita to Ivan, the 
brother of Peter the Great. The visitor 
is shown past some forty-seven sarcophagi, 
each with its covering of red velvet: only 
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on the days of great church festivals may 
he get a glimpse of the actual relics them- 
selves, and privileged should he think 
himself, for they include the remains of 
Dmitri, the murdered boy and supposed 
victim of Boris Godunoff; of Prince 
Michael of Tchernigoff, slain by the Ta- 
tars in 1246; and (in a small chapel near 
the altar) of Ivan the Terrible himself, 
buried in the black robe of a monk, as 
if the last wishes of the cruel monarch 
were for forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Among valuable objects in the sacristy of 
the cathedral are a richly jeweled cross, 
once the possession of Ivan the Terrible, 
and a cross of gold, given to the cathedral 
in 1677 by the Tzar Feodor. Among the 
ancient possessions of the Archangel Ca- 
thedral were serfs to the number of 2,000. 

Near by is another, memorial of the 
ecclesiastical history of Moscow—the 
Blagoveshchensky Sobor, or Cathedral of 





THE USPENSKY SOBOR, OR CATHEDRAL OF THE AS- 
SUMPTION 


Where the tzars and tzaritzas are crowned. 


the Annunciation, to which the tzars are 
brought for baptism, as well as for the 
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ceremony of bethrothal. The earliest 
foundation of this cathedral begins with 
the wooden structure completed in 1397- 


TOWER OF IVAN IIl AND THE “KING CF BELLS” 


1416 under the Grand Prince Vasili 
Dmitrievitch, successor of Dmitri Donskoy. 
The Italian architect Aloisio, employed in 
1484-1489 by Ivan III to replace it with 
a stone cathedral, introduced a number 
of changes, adding points to the domes 
and increasing the number of cupolas 
from five to nine. Destroyed by fire in 
1547 and again in 1737; plundered and 
injured in 1612 and 1812, the cathedral 
has several times undergone the process 
of “restoration”, the latest of these re- 
newals and embellishments taking place 
in 1884 and 1895. Under a protective 
roof on the outer wall hangs a costly ikon 
representing the Archangel Michael ap- 
pearing to the Holy Virgin. Within the 
ikonostasis there is shown the ikon of the 
Don Mother of God, an image whose 
wonder-working powers were manifested 
on the battlefield of Kulikovo. Two ver- 
sions are given of the treatment received 
by this ikon at the hands of the French 
invaders in 1812. In one, the image was 
deprived of its costly frame: in the other, 
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the French, after vainly testing the prec- 
ious setting with hammer and pincers, are 
said to have thrown the ikon away in 
disgust as worthless, unaware that the 
frame was made of ducat gold. The pic- 
ture ornaments of the cathedral, lavishly 
displayed on wall, pillar, and ceiling, in- 
clude a rather incongruous mingling of 
saints of the Russian church with pagan 
celebrities of antiquity, such as Ptolemy, 
Thucydides, and Plutarch. The pave- 
ment of the cathedral is a mosaic of jasper, 
the gift of the shah of Persia to the Tzar 
Alexei Mikhailovitch. 

Before we part company with the cathe- 
drals, three adjacent objects of never- 
ceasing wonder to the Russian peasant 
should be inspected—the great Tower of 
Ivan III (popularly known as Ivan 
Veliky, or Ivan the Great), Tzar Kolokol, 
the King of Bells, and Tzar Pushka, the 
King of Cannons. The tower, which is 
nearly 270 feet high, and is surmounted 
with a gilded cupola and cross fifty-three 
feet high, was built in 1600 by Boris 
Godunoff in order to provide work for the 
then idle population of Moscow. It has 
five stories, in which are hung some of the 
largest bells in the world. The second 
“sight” which here competes in size with 
the great tower is the King of Bells, 
twenty-three feet high, and about sixty-six 
feet in circumference—capacious enough 
to shelter 200 men. It dates from 1735, 
and though faults of construction pre- 





THE “KING OF CANNONS” 


vented its use as a bell, it has survived 
many vicissitudes as a curiosity. Fi- 
nally, there is shown, on the same plot of 
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ground which holds tower and bell, the 
King of Cannons, three feet four inches in 
diameter—another useless object, which, 
if it does nothing else, at least helps to 
keep alive the epigram according to which 
Moscow contains a bell that is never rung 
and a cannon that is never fired. 

Our attention is now called to the sights 
outside the Fortress, in the Kitai-gorod, 
or “Chinese” City. Leaving the Kremlin 
by the Iberian Gate, from which govern- 
ment proclamations used to be made, we 
find here a double exit, and notice between 
the two arches the chapel dedicated to the 
Iberian Mother of God. Upon this shrine 
great veneration is bestowed, not only by 
the ordinary Russian, who never fails to 
uncover himself as he passes, but also by 
the monarch, who seldom neglects on 
reaching Moscow to pay a visit to the 
chapel. Within is a famous ikon of the 
Iberian Mother of God, possessed of mi- 
raculous powers, which are in wide de- 
mand by the faithful. It is a rather 
common thing in the old capital to see an 
open carriage containing this ikon—the 
driver and outriders bareheaded—on its 
way to the house of some wealthy resident 
who wishes to avail himself, in time of 
emergency, of its mysterious yirtues. The 


BLAGOVESHCHENSKY SOBOR OR CATHEDRAL OF THE 
ANNUNCIATION 


image is a copy of an even more celebrated 
ikon which is kept in the Iberian Mon- 
astery on Mount Athos. Lost for over two 
centuries through being flung into the 
sea to save it from the “image-breakers”, 
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the original finally reappeared on the sur- 
face of the waters, the attention of the 
monks being directed to it by a pillar of 
fire which stood over it day after day. 
To the right of the Iberian Gate is 
the Historical Museum; a few yards fur- 
ther we reach the great open place of 
Moscow, the Red Square. No one who 
has seen Surikoff’s thrilling picture of 


THE IBERIAN GATE 


“The Execution of the Streltzi” needs to 
be reminded of the dreadful scenes in 
Russian history of which this square has 
furnished the setting. So many people 
here lost their lives to just or unjust de- 
crees that at one time no fewer than fifteen 
private memorial chapels had been erected 
in the Square, and even these represented 
only victims who happened to have 
wealthy relatives. It was here that so 
many of the mad deeds of Ivan the Ter- 
rible took effect in bloodshed, and here 
also that in 1547 the tyrant monarch 
publicly asked pardon of his people and 
promised amelioration. In 1610 the 
Red Square witnessed the deposition of 
Vasili Shuisky, and held the crowd that 
called the false Dmitri to power: The 
scene in past times of many a popular 
commotion, the Square is placid enough 
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today, and takes its interest for the visitor 
from several noteworthy historical monu- 
ments. One of these is the most remark- 
able, as well as the most famous, church 
building in Moscow, if not in the world. 
“Vasili Blazhenny”, the Cathedral of Basil 
the Blessed [see cover], makesan immediate 
and lasting impression upon the beholder. 
It has a dozen cupolas representing, as 
one would think, almost every variety of 
architectural style that it is possible to 
combine in a single edifice. In its bizarre 
originality the cathedral has tested the 
metaphorical resource of well-nigh half 
a dozen literary languages, having been 
compared in one or another of them to a 
monstrous dragon clothed in all the hues 
of the rainbow, to a gaily-plumaged bird 
fresh from some tropical forest, to a fish 
with glittering scales, to the enameled skin 
of a serpent, and to the changeful tints 
of a lizard. The structure is a mixture 
of eleven smaller churches, built in two 
stories, and carries its highest dome to an 
elevation of 150 feet above the level of 
the Square. For decades writers were 
accustomed to see all sorts of foreign 
architectural “motives” in the style of 


the cathedral, and there is a narrative 
that refers them to the capricious genius 
of a single foreign architect. It is said 
that on the completion of the edifice the 
tzar asked the artist if he could erect 
another like it, and on receiving an an- 
swer in the affirmative, ordered the man’s 
eyes to be put out. The recently discov- 
ered archives of the cathedral show—what- 
ever they may do with the legend—that 
“Basil the Blessed” was the work not of 
one foreign architect, but of two Russians, 
Postnik and Barma, “the cleverest and 
most suitable men that could be obtained 
for the undertaking”, and that all the es- 
sential architectural peculiarities of the 
cathedral were dictated by the art of Rus- 
sian church building, as it had up to then 
been applied in the erection of wooden 
structures. The cathedral was constructed 
in 1555, as a token of gratitude for the 
conquest of Kazan. The circular struc- 
ture seen in the picture of Vasili Blaz- 
henny is the stone tribune from which 
speeches were made to the populace, and 
on which the gallows were erected for 
executions. It bears the gruesome name 
of Lobnoe Myesto, or “Place of Skulls”. 
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In line with cathedral and tribune, oc- 
cupying the center of the Square, is the 
colossal bronze monument to Minin and 
Pozharsky, the national heroes who saved 
the country from the menace of Polish 
rule in 1612. The memorial was designed 
by the Russian sculptor Martos. Its bas- 
reliefs show on the one side the residents 
of Nizhni Novgorod gathering up their 
treasures in order to contribute them to 
the defense fund; on the other, the flight 
of the Poles from Moscow. The general 
inscription is “Grateful Russia to the 
Citizen Minin and the Prince Pozharsky”. 
The scene depicted by the artist represents 
a decisive moment of the Polish invasion. 
It is that in which Minin, having roused 
the people, finds Pozharsky suffering from 
wounds received in the defense of Moscow, 
and successfully exhorts him to place 
himself at the head of the patriotic army. 

Facing to the east of the Red Square, 
and therefore turning away from these 
memorials of the old capital, we see at a 
glance how much has been done even here 
to modernize Moscow, for our gaze ranges 
over the front of an immense, newly-built 
structure, or series of structures that con- 
stitutes the “Rows” or “Lines” —Ryady— 
literally a street of business stores with a 
central arcade over which there is an 





HOUSE OF THE BOYAR ROMANOFF 


arched glass roof. The enterprise of thus 
transforming the old lines of booths and 
stalls where Moscow, under conditions far 
from hygienic, used to do most of its 
trading, was carried out in the years 1888- 
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1893 by the architect Pomerantseff at a 
cost to the municipality of $7,750,000. 
After leaving the Kitai-gorod, we shall 
find it richly worth our while to visit the 
Khram Christa Spassitela—the “Church 
of the Redeemer”—reached by passing 
to the south end of the Red Square, and 


MONUMENT TO MININ AND POZHARSKY 


then, turning to the right, following the 
course of the River Moskva for a hundred 
yards or more. Begun in 1839 as a me- 
morial of the popular rising against the 
French invaders, the temple, over twenty 
years in building, was completed in 1883 
at a cost of not less than $7,500,000. The 
architects gave it the form of a Greek 
cross, and took the Superga at Turin for 
their model. The building has five cupolas, , 
the central one being 100 feet in diameter 
and nearly 350 feet high. The internal 
embellishments of the church are most 
elaborate; they include paintings by 
Vereschagin, Semiradsky. Makovsky, 
and other Russian artists, to the value 
of over a million roubles. There are pil- 
lars of jasper at the north and south en- 
trances ; the pavement is of marble mosaic. 

Moscow is especially rich in art galler- 
ies, private collections, and exhibitions; 
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RUMIANTZEFF MUSEUM 


Specimen of old Moscow mansion. 


and none of these is less likely to be neg- 
lected than the Rumiantzeff Museum, sit- 
uated on the Znamenka, entrance being 
gained from the Vagankoffsky Pereulok. 
The building itself is a fine specimen of 
an old Moscow mansion, and was orig- 
inally occupied by Count Pashkoff. The 
founder of the Museum, Count Nicholas 
Rumiantzeff, began operations at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1754, the transfer of the 
material to Moscow taking place in 1861. 
The museum includes large collections of 
books from private libraries, a cabinet of 
antiquities, and contributions from the 
Dashkoff Ethnographical Museum. The 
library proper, consisting of 700,000 vol- 
umes, has recently been enlarged by the 
addition of a reading room: it contains, 
among other curiosities, the manuscript 
of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace”, the sage of 
Yasnaya Polyana having here made his 
studies for that celebrated work. For 
students of history and ethnology, the 
ethnographical division of the museum is 
of great value. Not only are seventy 


models of typical Slav dwellings here 
shown, but there is a section devoted to 
the display of Slav costumes in all their 
variety, and the visitor may study, in a 
succession of life-size figures fairly ablaze 
with the color and decorative effects of 
which Oriental races are always so fond, 
the many strange ethnological types that 
help to make up the native populations 
of the Russian empire. 

There is time now for little more than 
a glance at such structures and buildings 
as the monument to Alexander IT unveiled 
in 1897; the house of the Boyar Romanoff, 
showing the home life of the Russian aris- 
tocracy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; the Grand Imperial Theater, 
with its 4,000 seats, one of the largest 
places of amusement in the world; the 
Church of the Nativity of the Holy 
Virgin, founded in the reign of Boris 
Godunoff, with its thirteen cupolas so ar- 
ranged as to convey the impression of a 
pyramid; the Arch of Triumph, crowned 
by the figure of Victory as a charioteer, 
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an imitation of the Titus arch at Rome; 
Moscow University (with a monument to 
Lomonossoff, Russia’s first poet, in its 
courtyard), erected by the Empress Eliza- 
beth in 1755, giving tuition to 4,000 stu- 
dents from all parts of the empire, and 
having 250 teachers ; the Sukhareff Tower, 
the so-called bride of the Tower of Ivan 
the Great, built by Peter the Great in 
1689, in honor of the Sukhareff Regiment ; 
the City Hall, a splendid specimen of mu- 
nicipal architecture, dating from 1892; 
the monument to Pushkin, Russia’s great 
poet, erected on the slope of a terrace-like 
boulevard in the suburbs; and the Petrov- 
sky Castle, built in 1796, once the tem- 
porary residence of Napoleon. 

Our brief survey of Moscow may now 
draw to an end with mention of the mon- 
asteries and cloisters within and beyond 
the city, fourteen of them receiving men, 
seven serving as retreats for women. We 
have already passed, on our way to the 
suburbs, the Znamensky Monastery in the 
Varvarka, founded by the Tzar Michael 
Feodorovitch in 1613, and must have seen 
in the Nikolskaya the Zaikonnospassky 
Monastery (literally and curiously the 
“Monastery Beyond the Ikons”, the an- 
cient visitor having had to go beyond 
where ikons were sold in order to reach 
it) where Lomonossoff was a pupil and 
where rest the remains of the celebrated 
monk Simeon of Polotsk. Our picture 
shows the Novo-Dyevichy Monastery, or 
New Monastery of the Virgins, so-called 
from the Virgin Field in which the Tatars 
used to choose the tribute of Russian 
maidens destined for the khan. In this 
monastery Sofia, the sister of Peter the 
Great, underwent life-long imprisonment 
for her share in the insurrection of the 
streltzi, some 200 of whom were hung on 
a gallows in front of the cell she occupied, 
three of the bodies remaining all winter 
under her window. As “the nun, Su- 
sanna” she died and was buried in the 
monastery. 

By far the most celebrated of all these 
retreats is the Troitsky Lavra, or Monas- 
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tery at Sergievsk, some two hours’ ride 
from the city by rail. Founded in 1340, 


it once possessed 120,000 serfs, owned a 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY OF THE HOLY VIRGIN 


number of villages, and could put 20,000 
armed men into the field in time of war. 


KHRAM CHRISTA SPASSITELA, OR CHURCH OF THE 
REDEEMER 


Its accumulated treasures today (due in 
considerable measure to pious gifts) reach 
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the value of $500,000,000. It has within 


its enclosures twelve churches and chapels ; 
a library of 9,000 volumes; a woman’s 
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hospital; and two refectories, or restaur- 
ant-hotels. There are 300 children receiv- 
ing education in its free schools; every 
year it feeds 20,000 pilgrims in its great 
dining hall. 

It remains to be added that if we were 
to know merely the structural features 
of Russia’s holy city, our idea of it would 
be wanting in several important respects. 
To realize adequately what the peasant 
means when he repeats the proverb, “Who 
in Moscow ne’er has been, he a beauty 
ne’er has seen”, one must pass through 
its streets, its avenues, and its boulevards 
when they are bubbling over, as it were, 
with the teeming life of which Moscow 
is the center; must get one’s glimpse of 
the Red Square when it is thronged with 
jubilant crowds on the day of some pop- 
ular festivity; must mingle in the throng 


that surges around the great cathedrals, 
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awaiting the first sound of the first bell 
that shall announce the tidings, “Christ 
is arisen” ; and must visit its suburbs, not 
when snow is over all, but when spring 
has surrounded it with gardens, and when 
the flashes from its palace windows, the 
varied hues that stream from its cathedral 
domes, suggest to the beholder some richly 
wrought gem which the empire has put on 
and proudly wears, at once the memorial 
of its great past and the assurance of its 
grander, its freer future yet to be. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Adolphe—ah-delf. 
Aivazovski—i-vah-zof-sky. 
Alexei—ah-lex-a-e. 
Alexis—a-lek-sis. 
Aloisio—a-lo-e-see-o. 
Archangel—ark-an-jel. 
Aristoteles—a-ris-to-tel-es, 
Athos—ah-thos. 

Belvedere— bel-ve-deer. 
Biel-gorod—bel-go-rod. 
Blagoveshchensky — blah-go-vesh-tchen-shy. 
Blazhenny—bla-zhen-ny. 
Boris— bo-ris. 
Borovitsky — bo-ro-vit-sky. 
Boyar— boy-ahr. 
Christa—chre-stah. 
Danilovitch— da-neel-o-vitch. 
Dashkoff —dash-kof. 
Dmitri—dme-tre. 
Dmitrievitch—dme-tre-vitch. 
Donskoy — don-skoy. 
Feodor—fay-o-dor. 
Feodorovitch— fayo-do-ro-vitch. 
Fioraventi—fe-o-rah-ven-te. 
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Florovskaya—flo-rov-skah-yah. 
Glinka— glin-kah. 

Godunoff — go-doo-nof. 
Gorodskaya— go-rod-skah-ya. 
Iberian—i-be-re-an. 
Ivan—e-vahn. 
Kalita—ka-le-tah. 
Kazan—kah-zahn. 

Kieff —ke-ev. 
Kitai-gorod—ke-tah-e-go-rod. 
Kolokol—kol-o-kol. 
Kremlin—krem-lin. 
Kulikovo—koo-le-ko-vo. 
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Lavra—lahv-rah. Tolstoy —tol-stoi. 
Lobnoe—lob-no-yay. Tver—tvair. 

Lomonossoff —lo-mo-nos-sov. Tverskaya—tver-skah-yah. 
Maria—mah-re-ah. Uspensky — 00-spen-sky. 
Mikhail—mikh-ah-eel. Vasili—vah-se-le. 
Mikhailovitch—mikh-i-lo-vitch. Veliky —veh-lee-ky. 
Minin—mi-nin. Vereschagin—ve-resh-chah-gin. 
Monomachus—mo-no-mah-kus. Viadimir—vlad-e-meer. 

? oskva—mask-vah. Vorota—va-ro-tah. 
Myasnitskaya—myas-neet-skah-yah. Voznessensky —voz-nes-sen-sky. 
Myesto—myes-to. Yvon—e-von. 
Naryshkina—na-rish-ke-nah, Yermak— yer-makh. 
Natalia—na-tal-yah. Zemlyan-gorod—zem-lyan-go-rod. 
Neva—ne-vah. 


Nevsky —nef-sky. Nd 

Nikolai—nik-o-li. 

Nikon—ne-kohn. 

Nizhni— neezh-nee. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
Novgorod—nov-go-rod. <a 3 i 
Palwologus—pa-le-ol-o-gus. 1. What combination of diverse elements gives 
Pashkoff —pash-kof. to Moscow special interest to the historical 
Petrovsky —pe-trov-sky. student? 2. How has the character of the city 
Platoff— pla-tov. 

Polotsk— po-lotsk. 

Pozharsky —po-zhar-sky. 

Ptolemy —tol-e-my. 

Pushka— poosh-kah. 

Pushkin— poosh-kin. 

Razumovsky —ra-zoo-mov-sky. 
Repin—rep-in. 

Romanoff —ro-mah-nof. 
Rumiantzeff —ro-me-an-tsef, 
Ryady—rya-dy. 

Saratoff —sah-rah-tof. 
Segur—say-gur. 
Sergius—sur-jy-us. 
Sergievo—ser-jy-ev-o. 
Sergievsk—ser-jy-efsk. 
Sergievskaya—ser-jy-ev-skah-yah. 
Shuisky —shoo-ee-sky. 

Sigismund —sij-is-mund. 
Smolensk—smo-lensk. 
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changed within recent years? 3. What great 

events in the history of Moscow are vividly 

recalled to us as we take our first view of the 

city? 4. What is the general character of each 

of the chief divisions of the city? 5. What 

facts of history lend peculiar interest to the 

Gate of the Redeemer? 6. What historic asso- 

ciations has the Voznessensky Cloister? 7. De- 

scribe the ‘‘Great Palace of the Kremlin’’. 

8. What interesting memorials of Russia’s past 

are kept in the Treasure Palace? 9. What 

historical associations and objects of interest 

has the Cathedral of the Assump ion? 10. 

What imposing sarcophagi are shown in the 

Archangel Cathedral? 11. Through what stir- 

ring scenes has the Cathedral of the Annuncia- 

tion passed? 12. Describe the Tower of Ivan, 

the King of Bells, and the King of Cannons. 

8 acc ie gives great importance to the 

, , , rian Gate 14, What historical impor- 
en ee ee eee tance has the Red Square? 15. Describe the 
Cathedral of Basil the Blessed. 16. What occa- 

Sobor—sa-bor. sion is commemorated by the monument to 
Sofia—so-fe-ah. Minin and Pozharsky? 17. What striking 
Spassitela—spas-se-tel. modern innovation has been introduced in the 
Spasskiya—spass-ke-yah. Red Square? 18. Describe the Church of the 
Spass na Boru—spas-nah-ba-roo. Redeemer. 19. What valuable collections are 
Streltzi—strel-tze. treasured in the Rumiantzeff Museum? 20. 
Sukhareff —sookh-ar-ev. What other objects: of interest in Moscow 
Tatars—ta-tars. represent the history and life of the city in 
Tchernigoff —cher-ne-gof. its various phases? 41. Give some idea of the 
Thucydides—thoo-sid-ih-dees, monastic establishments in and about Moscow. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. What was the traitorous act of the Greek 
church under Vasili the Blind? 2. Who was 
Count Razumovsky? 3. What influence had 
Sofia Paleologus? 4. What was the popular ris- 
ing of 1812? 5. What was the ‘‘action’’ of 
the Patriarch Nikon? 6. Why was Ivan the 
Terrible denounced by Metropolitan Philip? 
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REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE 


BY BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 


Professor of Literature, Millersville, Pennsylvania, State Normal School. 


Pe. y ROBABLY nine-tenths of all that 
is written for publication today 

is written for newspapers. A 

weekly newspaper publishes in a 

year enough matter to make easily 
five books of ordinary size. There are 
15,000 weekly papers in the United States, 
or an equivalent of 75,000 books. Add 
to this over 2,000 daily papers, or the 
equivalent of 12,000 weeklies, which gives 
60,000 volumes more. As the number of 
books actually published each year is about 
10,000, it will be seen that the estimate 
of nine-tenths is a low one. 

To one who wishes to write for publica- 
tion, then, the newspaper offers the fairest 
field. And it is a field in which many 
men famous in literature have made their 
beginning. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
was once a newspaper correspondent; 


Rudyard Kipling began as a reporter; 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte were news- 
paper men; Eugene Field and Richard 
Harding Davis are later examples. 

There are two ways of entering the field 
of journalism. One may write articles 
occasionally and send them to the papers, 
or he may boldly plunge in as a reporter. 
In the case of the occasional contributor, 
the path to success is not easy. Your 
articles may come back to you when 
others that you know are inferior are pub- 
lished, and you rail at the blindness of 
editors. In most cases the editor is right 
in rejecting your matter, and in printing 
other articles not so well written, for his 
aim is not primarily to publish literature, 
but to publish news. 

News, from the editor’s point of view, 
may be defined as any occurrence not pre- 
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viously published which is interesting to 
a number of people. Suppose your neigh- 
bor invites you to dinner. That is not 
news, as the editor sees it. But if he in- 
vites twenty people, the dinner is trans- 
formed into a “function”, and the editor 
sends a reporter there. It is no longer a 
private affair, but belongs to the doings 
of society, and as such is news. If the 
dinner is in honor of some visiting ce- 
lebrity, or given to advance some cause, 
and there are distinguished people present 
who make speeches, then it is transformed 
into a “banquet”, and appears on the first 
page of the paper, as important news. 
And if at this banquet some distinguished 
guest should be stricken with paralysis, 
or fall dead, as happened at a great ban- 
quet in New York, then this dinner is 
the most important news of the day, and 
is told with big headlines and illustra- 
tions. 

So news rises in importance, and to the 
various occurrences of the day the editor 
assigns space in proportion as they are 
interesting to many or few people. This 
is his test for admitting or rejecting mat- 
ter, and this is the best guide for the 
would-be contributor. If you wish to 
write for the newspapers, ask yourself 
whether the subjects which you would 
write upon fulfil this requirement. In 
other forms of writing it is a rule that to 
write well you must take a subject in 
which you are interested; in newspaper 
work a further qualification is necessary 
—that the subject be one in which other 
people are interested. Certain subjects 
are always interesting. War, crime, pol- 
ities, casualties, amusements, society— 
anything new upon these topics always 
commands attention. 

Then there are other topics which are 
of passing interest. If you should pre- 
pare an exposition of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy and take it to a newspaper 
office tomorrow, no editor would print 
it, no matter how well it was done. But 
if Herbert Spencer were to die next day, 
your article would be accepted at once. 


If, however, you waited a month and 
then offered it, once more you would be 
refused: the golden moment would have 
passed. An interview with Mrs. Carrie 
Nation, with ex-Chief Devery, with John 
Mitchell, is good news matter while these 
people are prominently before the public, 
but when they pass, their opinions are no 
longer interesting. Timeliness, then, has 
a great deal to do in determining the avail- 
ability of matter for a newspaper. 

But even a timely article may be re- 
jected if it is written in an unsuitable 
style. The great requisite of newspaper 
style is clearness. Reflect how rapidly 
you read a paper, remember that others 
read in the same way, and you will see 
how necessary it is that articles shall be 
written so as to be read quickly. There 
must be no balking at unfamiliar words, 
no twisting through the long convolutions 
of a much involved sentence, no state- 
ments of facts so confused that one has 
to read them a second time to understand 
them: all must be clear and straightfor- 
ward. In every sort of writing one must 
consider his readers, and adapt his style 
to their comprehension. The readers of 
newspapers are of all degrees of intel- 
ligence, from the highest to those just 
above illiteracy, and your aim should be 
to be intelligible to them all. 

The occasional contributor to the news- 
papers usually aims to become a regular 
reporter. For most persons the life of a 
reporter holds both a charm and a mys- 
tery: a charm in the opportunity it af- 
fords to go everywhere, to see everything, 


to get behind the scenes in the drama of . 


life; a mystery in that they have usually 
the vaguest idea of how news is ob- 
tained, and picture a reporter as a being 
who goes about everywhere seeking for 
news, much as a dog investigates every 
brush heap in search of a possible rabbit. 
There is no such taking vague chances in 
making a newspaper. On every daily 
paper there is a man known as the city 
editor, whose function it is to look after 
all local events. Most of these are known 
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beforehand, and the editor has their dates 
all recorded in a blank book, called the 
“assignment book”. He opens this book 
in the morning and sees that a certain 
criminal is to be tried that day; that the 
funeral of a noted public man takes 
place in the afternoon; there is also a 
political conference at a hotel; and at 
night a mass-meeting of citizens, and a 
new play in the opera-house. He calls in 
his reporters, and gives each one a certain 
item to “cover”. Each man goes directly 
to his work, there is no chance about it, 
and the problem of reporting becomes a 
mere matter of going where you are sent, 
and writing what you see. 

It sounds simple, does it not? But 
anyone who has gone through an appren- 
ticeship in newspaper work will tell you 
that it is not quite so simple as it sounds. 
The first things you write are likely to be 
severely cut up by the editor’s blue-pencil ; 
sometimes they appear so changed that 
you hardly recognize them ; sometimes cut 
down to such small compass that you can 
hardly find them. You have been sent to 
write an obituary, for example (new re- 
porters are usually given obituaries to 
write, probably to hearten them for their 
work), and you have been told so much 
about the man’s virtues that you feel 
what a loss he is to the world, and spend 
some time upon a graceful and fitting 
tribute to his memory. When your ac- 
count appears you are surprised and 
pained to see that the editor has cut out 
that whole paragraph, and inserted in- 
stead a list of the clubs to which the man 
belonged. If you ask an old reporter 
about it, he will tell you not to write 
editorials for the news columns. If you 
are wise you will ponder upon the advice, 
and come to see that the function of a 
reporter is to state facts, not to comment 
upon them; that he should aim to be a 
transparent medium, so to speak, for the 
events of the day; that they are to be seen 
through him, but without coloring. 

Or you have been sent out to write up 
a fire, and the scene, with the volumes of 
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heavy smoke pouring out, the red-shirted 
firemen, the hissing engines, the silent 
crowd massed outside the ropes, impresses 
your imagination, and you write a pictur- 
esque bit of description (feeling, as you 
write, that fine glow which comes at such 
times), and send it in to the editor. Pres- 
ently there is a call from the inner office, 
and you go in. 

“Jones, did you write this fire story ?” 

“Yes, sir.” (You try not to look 
proud.) 

“How much insurance was there on the 
building ?” 

“T—I don’t know, sir.” 

“You don’t know? And you wrote 
all this rot at the beginning, and didn’t 
find out whether the building was insured 
or not? Go and get it as quick as you 
can.” 

And you have learned another lesson. 
In every item of news there are certain 
points which must be stated. These are 
not always such as occur to the new re- 
porter. It is a good plan to read over 
the news columns from this point of view. 
Glancing at the headlines, you will see 
what the article is about. Then suppos- 
ing you had been sent to “cover” that item, 
what particulars would you mention? 
Note them down, then read the article 
and see what you have missed. 

Again, if you aim to be a successful 
reporter, you should cultivate the habit 
of looking at life with an open-eyed cu- 
riosity. You pass the court-house every 
day: do you know how a jury is selected? 
Would you know where to go to find out 
when a case comes up for trial? You 
see men at work paving the streets: do 
you know who hires them? Who gives 
out the contracts for city work? When 
does the board of aldermen meet, and who 
is the political leader in your ward? A 
knowledge of facts like these is the work- 
ing basis of successful reporting. Form 
the habit of picking up information wher- 
ever you can. Do you talk to the street- 
car conductor occasionally, and listen to 
his story of the hardships of a conductor’s 
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life? If you do, when the men go on 
strike you have the material for a good 
article, and you know where to go for 
further information. A famous French 
author comes to this country to lecture; 
the enterprising journalist writes a col- 
umn about the man and his position in 
French literature. People read it and 
wonder at the reporter’s knowledge of 
the subject: he knew nothing at all about 


it, but he knew a man who did; he went 


to this man and got the facts he wanted. 
There is no fact, open or secret, but is 
known to somebody, and one’s success as 
a reporter will depend largely upon his 
ability to find that somebody, and get 
the fact. 


EXERCISES. 


1. Write a report of a lecture by some 
distinguished person. Points to be noted 
are: the place, the time; size of audience ; 
by whom the speaker is introduced; ap- 
pearance of the speaker; his manner of 
delivery; a brief outline of his remarks, 


perhaps with quotation of striking sen- 
tences. Write this the same evening, and 
next day compare your account with that 
published in the paper. 

2. Write a report of a wedding, a re- 


ception, or other social event. Compare 
your report with that published in the 
paper: note what you have omitted, and 
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what you have put in that is not necessary, 
from the point of view of the editor. 

3. Write a report of a game of foot- 
ball or baseball. Keep the score carefully, 
note the good plays, write your report the 
same day, and compare it with the pub- 
lished account, as suggested in the pre- 
ceding exercise. 

4. Write an account of some public 
event, such as the dedication of a monu- 
ment, the opening of a new school build- 
ing, or any occurrence which attracts a 
number of people, and compare your ac- 
count with that published in the paper. 

5. If you live in a city, go to the 
market-house on Saturday, at the time 
it is most thronged ; watch the scenes and 
the people, and make notes for an article 
on “Buying Their Sunday Dinners”. This 
will be more than mere news: it gives 
opportunity for description, character- 
sketches, touches of humor or pathos. 

6. Write an editorial suitable for 
publication on Washington’s Birthday, 
discussing the significance of the day, 
perhaps with suggestions as to its proper 
observance. 

%. Write an editorial on the advan- 
tages of your city or town owning its 
waterworks, or on the desirability of put- 
ting electric wires underground, or the 
need of a speed regulation for automobiles, 
or the necessity for better highways, or 
on rural free delivery, or the consolidation 
of country schools, or some other topic 
with which you are familiar, and send it 
to the editor of your paper. 


[End of Required Reading for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 463 to 493., 


SAFETY IN TOIL. 


By Frank Waicott Hutt. 


I wished I might be safe, quite safe indeed 
From the world jungle; free again to find 
My sure way back unto a gentler kind 

Wiere, in home’s clearing, there were little need 

To fear world’s strife and its contentious greed. 
I longed for quiet places, ways that wind 
Afield, at sweetest will of hare and hind, 

Lost ways and rare, in wood and glen and mead. 


A message came one day: “My son, be strong” ; 
And then within the city’s midst I knew 
The very calms I sought. I dared to stand 
Untrammeled of my coward fear and wrong; 
And, higher as my work about me grew, 
I felt as safe as any in the land. 
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MORE PHYSICAL VIGOR FOR ALL 


BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


“« . . . the words health, whole, holy, are fram the same stock.” 


give health, but the winds of heaven; 





Tam VHERE are conditions in life which 
favor physical vigor. There are 
also conditions which stimulate 
[itj} mental activity, and tend to pro- 

vide for it the necessary time 
and energy. Unfortunately, these two 
sets of conditions, far from being iden- 
tical, are often directly at. war with each 
other. 

Suppose, as an example of the former 
conditions, a man living apart from his 
fellows and obliged to secure his own food. 
The trees hang their fruit at such a height 
that in order to reach it he must exert 
himself moderately, not enough to exhaust 
himself, but enough to insure a good 
digestion. In pursuit of game he must 
keep out-of-doors and be much afoot. 
Unpolluted mountain streams invite him 
to drink and to bathe. To keep within 
easy reach of his food supply summer and 
winter, he must frequently change his 
abode. For this reason he depends upon 
clothing rather than upon closely built 
walls for shelter, and moves away from 
the debris which collects around him be- 
fore it has endangered his bodily well- 
being. Thus the conditions of his life 
combine to give him the exercise and fresh 
air and sunlight and good food and good 
water and cleanliness that are necessary 
to maintain his physical vigor. 


“The doctor does not 
”*—Edward Carpenter. 


Now, suppose a man living under the 
other conditions—those that stimulate 
mental activity. A library tempts him 
to read, a university to study. The sight 
of great works of art or of other material 
products of human genius awakens any 
talents he may have. Association with 
thinking men and women induces currents 
of thought within him. Finally, contact 
with people who are willing and glad to 
climb his tree for him and pursue his 
game makes it possible for him to find 
time for brain work. 

But the opportunity to read and study 
instead of the necessity for climbing trees 
and chasing game means the loss of the 
condition that made for muscular activ- 
ity, for good circulation, and good diges- 
tion. The decline in muscular activity 
makes his body produce heat less rapidly, 
and creates a demand for closely built 
walls and roof in addition to clothing. 
This means a loss of the condition that 
insured a plentiful supply of sunlight and 
fresh air. The permanent shelter makes 
it impossible for him to move away from 
the debris of his food and the excretions 
of his body, and thus destroys the con- 
dition that in itself favored and practically 
compelled cleanliness. 

All this would make no difference, pro- 
viding physical vigor were not necessary 
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to mental activity. This, however, is a 
theory with which in the past we toyed 
to our sorrow. We conceived of a physical 
life and of an intellectual life, of a heaithy 
body as necessary for the physical, but 
not for the intellectual, and of develop- 
ment as coming through the putting off 
of the physical and the putting on of 
the intellectual. We soon found that we 
were mistaken. The man from whom we 
were expecting beautiful poetry breathed 
bad air, got weak lungs, fell a victim to 
tuberculosis, and we lost him and his song. 
The man to whom we were looking to plan 
for us beautiful buildings to compensate 
in part for the natural beauties we had 
lost, weakened his body by insufficient ex- 
ercise, then drank polluted water, died of 
typhoid fever, and we lost him and the 
beauties he might have created. Then 
we began to think, and we realized that 
there is only one life; that that life is a 
bundle of desires, of loves, of sympathies, 
and of hopes; that development is not a 
putting off, but an expansion, coming 
when the desires increase, when the loves 
widen, when the sympathies broaden, and 
when the hopes get a farther view into 
the future; that for the outward expres- 
sion of this inner and invisible life the 
body is the only tool, and that for the 
expression of the whole life, whether it be 
a life of few desires or many, a “whole” 
or healthy body is necessary. Acting upon 
this conviction, we began to establish kin- 
dergartens, and schools for manual train- 
ing, for handicraft, and engineering, in 
order to train the hand to execute in 
material form what the mind conceived 
as an abstraction. We added departments 
of physical culture to the departments of 
Latin and Greek in our colleges in order 
to train the “whole” man and the “whole” 
woman. 

To fit a body to be the tool for the 
satisfaction of a few desires, and those 
mainly the desires for food and drink and 
shelter, is not a difficult task. It is only 
when we try to make it satisfy the many 
desires, including that for intellectual 
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activity, that trouble begins. Then the 
poor body, put upon the stretch, is likely 
to develop a weak spot. To provide a 
suitable shelter for a body of few desires 
would puzzle no one. To build a fit hab- 
itation for a body of many desires is a 
problem that calls for all our experience 
and ingenuity. 

At this point comes along the man who 
pooh-poohs at all things hygienic, and 
tells us that if we will only cease to think 
of our bodies. we shall be all right, and 
this man has much on his side of the 
argument. He forgets, however, that 
what we have broken we must also mend, 
if we would have a whole. In the future 
there may be born a “whole” child under 
such favorable conditions that he will 
develop harmoniously without thought on 
his part or upon that of others. At pres- 
ent, however, amid the conditions that 
we brought upon ourselves by conceiving 
of an intellectual life apart from the 
physical, harmonious expansion is impos- 
sible without a conscious effort to regain 
bodily “wholeness”. 

The harmful effects of dwelling upon 
“unwholeness” are not to be overlooked. 
To avoid ‘them we must keep our atten- 
tion upon the good as far as possible. 
There have been in the past, if we can be- 
lieve the testimony of ancient statuary, 
fine, well-developed, full-chested and 
straight-limbed bodies. These we must 
study, and think of our own under- 
developed bodies only long enough to 
learn how we can restore them to the pro- 
portions of the body beautiful. There are 
conditions that favor the development. of 
the body beautiful. These we must 
analyze, thinking of bad conditions only 
long enough to learn how to make them 
good. Our model for our drinking 
water must be the water of an unpol- 
luted mountain stream, for our air, the 
air of the open country, for our exercise, 
the varied movements of “the natural 
man” in his efforts to secure food, for our 
food, that which the man eats whose sur- 
roundings favor physical vigor. 
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To be sure, we cannot hope to regain 
the body beautiful nor to have houses 
that shall favor its development until we 
have secured the city beautiful, which 
will unite fresh air and good water and 
abundance of sunlight and the oppor- 
tunity for enjoyable exercise and the 
chance to get good food, with the stimu- 
lus to and the time for intellectual 
activity. There are some things, how- 
ever, that we can do and some things 
that we can leave undone which will help 
to restore good conditions. 

Why in the matter of fresh air do we 
act upon the principle, Windows closed 
except when it is absolutely necessary to 
open them? Why do we not adopt the 
motto, Windows open except when it is 
absolutely necessary to close them? Why 
do we not have soft woolen jackets, such 
as the golfers use, to put on as the first 
expedient to avoid cold, leaving the clos- 
ing of the windows till the last? Why 
in the winter time do we not put boards 
in the lower parts of our windows so as 
to leave an open space between the 
sashes where the air can enter without 
striking us directly? Why, in the sum- 
mer weather, do we ever close our win- 
dows? Is it because of the. dust? 
If the dust is unreasonably great, why 
do we not stir up the town authorities 
to keep the streets in such condition that 
we can have fresh air? If if is 
not unreasonably great, but we have 
draperies that we value more than fresh 
air, perhaps we need to make a little re- 
valuation. Why, in the beautiful autumn 
and spring days, when it is just too cool 
to have the windows open without a fire, 
do we not, instead of closing our houses, 
have a little fire and open the windows? 
Is it because that would be too expensive ? 
Then could we not take one daily paper 
instead of two or have one less course at 
dinner or one less dress a year and keep 
the air? Why do we wait until we have 
time for a promenade before we “air” the 
baby? Why do we not put the baby in its 
carriage on a sunny porch? Is it because 
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we think that the baby, in some mysteri- 
ous way, derives benefit from the exercise 
of our legs? Why do we always eat and 
sleep within doors? Why when we plan 
new houses do we not arrange them so 
that the kitchen and serving pantry will 
communicate as easily with a porch as 
with the indoor dining-room? Why do we 
not have roof-gardens where we can sleep 
under the beautiful stars in warm 
weather? A shower bath open at the top so 
that we could take water, and air, and sun 
baths all at the same time, would add to 
the attractiveness of the roof and it might 
also be possible to have arrangements 
there for our European breakfast or our 
afternoon tea. Why do we ever shut the 
sun out of unoccupied rooms? Why do 
we not let old Sol blaze in his life-giving 
sterilizing rays? Draperies again? Car- 
pets? Curtains? Well, there is one con- 
solation. The old-fashioned, fast dyes 
are being revived and we may in time have 
furnishings that will stand the sun. 

In the matter of muscular exercise, 
why do we have our working clothes 
(humorously so-called) made so that they 
weigh down our legs and bind down our 
arms; while our play-clothes, our golf, 
tennis and bathing suits are made so as 
to permit free muscular activity? Why do 
not women when they do their housework, 
which would give play to every muscle 
if it had a chance, wear suits akin to 
gymnasium suits, less abbreviated in the 
skirt perhaps but not long enough to be 
stepped upon when the body is bent over? 
Why do we put skirts on the baby that is 
just learning to draw himself to his feet 
when we know that he cannot avoid step- 
ping upon them and wrenching his head 
forward? Why, in short, do we put skirts 
on any living creature until that living 
creature demands them? If we did not 
put skirts on our girls until they dis- 
covered that they were differently dressed 
from the rest. of their sex, what a long pe- 
riod of free, healthful, muscular activity 
they would have. One of the prettiest 
sights I ever saw was the little girls of a 
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New England town dressed for coasting 
in woolen tights and sweaters and tasseled 
caps. 

On this subject of clothes the hygien- 
ist and the Delsartist have done their best 
to reform us. The former has shown us 
gruesome cross-sections of people who 
have had their ribs displaced by tight lac- 
ing. The latter have stood up before us 
at exhibitions in Greek costumes and as- 
sumed graceful poses. But somehow 
neither has related the subject sufficiently 
to life itself. It is only when we think of 
life as made up of desires that find expres- 
sion only through the body, when we 
think that by a motion, by a posture we 
can express love, hatred, sympathy, cor- 
diality, that we begin to cherish the 
smallest muscle and to think of clothes 
not with reference to whether they are 
tight or loose, but with reference to wheth- 
er they help or hinder the body in its ef- 
fort to express the inner life. 

As to baths, why do we locate our bath- 
rooms on the north side of the house and 
then make junk-shops of them by filling 
them with blacking-boxes and medicine- 
bottles and hot-water-bags and any other 
thing that is not wanted elsewhere? Giv- 
en a nice, clean, white tub in an airy room 
with tke morning sun falling directly 
upon it and who can resist a bath? 

Last of all comes food, and here is where 
the man who fears the physical effect 
of self-consciousness sees most danger. 
“Eat what you wish and don’t think about 
it and you will be all right.” Alas, that 
is what the world has been doing, and in- 
stead of being all right, it has fallen a 
prey to numberless diseases that can be 
traced either directly or indirectly to di- 
etetic errors. In food as in other matters 
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we have a standard to guide us. That is 
the amount and kind of food that a person 
eats who lives under conditions that favor 
physical vigor. This scientists have cal- 
culated and given to us in the form of 
dietaries, which tell us how many ounces 
of nitrogenous matter, how many of fat, 
and how many of carbohydrates a person 
ought to eat each day. These dietaries 
are, however, quite unintelligible to the 
laity. ‘There is need of persons to come 
between the scientists and the laity, per- 
sons who shall understand the language 
of the scientists, and be able to translate 
it into appetizing bills of fare, persons 
sufficiently human to sympathize with 
man’s desire for good flavors, and wise 
enough to know that this desire is an 
essential part of life, which if ungratified 
destroys its “wholeness”. Obviously there 
can not be one such person for each 
family. The dietitian must take his 
stand by the side of the physician ready 
to meet the demand for his services which 
will come as soon as we are ready to im- 
prove our present hit-or-miss eating habits. 

Fresh air, sunlight, cleanliness, exer- 
cise, good food, good water, these; the con- 
ditions of physical vigor, come to that 
part of the world that is living under the 
intellectual stimulus only as the result of 
a conscious effort, but to what better use 
can we put our intellects after they are 
aroused, than to the endeavor to regain 
“wholeness ?” 
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BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


JULES DUPRE. 
b. Tle-Adam, 1812. d. Barbizon, 1889. 


Ii choose as the next artist of the 
“men of 1830”, Jules Dupré, not 
because of his eminence in the 
school, but because of his influ- 
ence. The names of Dupré and 
Diaz are usually bracketed together, as 
they were the two decorative members of 
the group and approached most nearly 
to the methods of the old masters. Both 
of them are primarily colorists, and this 
is their strongest feeling. 

Dupré had but a scant education, was 
apprenticed to his father, a manufacturer 
of porcelain, and later transferred to 
painting the ‘aces of clocks, at which 
work Diaz.and Daubigny were also en- 
gaged. After a time Dupré went to Paris 
and visited the Louvre. Then and there 
he resolved to become a landscape painter. 
Thrown on his own resources, poor but 
enthusiastic, his first art works were sold 
by a traveliny vender who hawked them 
with other “curios” about the streets. 

Many must have been sold, for this 
was Dupré’s means of support till he met 
a fairy godfather in the shape of a wealthy 
marquis, who bought not only all the pic- 
tures he had on hand, but ordered more, 
only stipulating that the figures should 
be “real live persons”, such as he was 
accustomed to see going about the coun- 
try, and not classical figures. Other 
patrons followed the marquis, and the 
Renaissance in Landscape became secure. 

Dupré exhibited in the Salon of 1831 
(he was but nineteen) some characteristic 
pictures of smiling landscapes, always 





peaceful, pastoral, and brilliant, with 
cows chewing the cud, fat horses grazing, 
redolent of peace and plenty and the joy 
of country life. 

Then came some years in England, and 
some sketches of English life which re- 
ceived favorable commert. By 1846 his 
great friendship for Rousseau, which was 
to have such an influence on his life, was 
an accomplished fact. They were living 
together and making excursions far afield 
from Paris, and from even before this 
date begins the catalogue of Dupré’s many 
kindnesses towards Rousseau, which the 
latter never appreciated. In 1848 Dupré 
received the Legion of Honor, but, to the 
astonishment of the world, Rousseau did 
not. He visited his chagrin on Dupré, 
quarreled with him, and caused Dupré, a 
silent, sensitive man, to retire from the 
art world, in which he did not appear 
for four years. 

He began to work again a little by 1852, 
but still did not exhibit, and it was not 
until 1867 that he was prevailed upon to 
send two pictures to the Salon. They 
met with a cordial reception and much 
praise, but he did not exhibit freely until 
1873. For over twenty years he had hid- 
den his light. Yet his work had a marked 
influence on his fellow artists, his fresh 
color, the brilliancy of his palette, struck 
a higher key than that the Barbizon school 
affected. 

Of the details of his last years there 
are but meager records. He left only a 
moderate number of finished pictures, 
many of which are owned in this country. 
He is not sought so eagerly as some of 
his fellow romanticists, but no collection 
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of these is complete without a Dupré. 
The Walters collection at Baltimore has 
several of his pictures, “At Sea” and the 
“Old Oak” being perhaps the best. The 
Vanderbilt collection owns two, and the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, three. 


PIERRE-ETIENNE THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 
b. Paris, 1812. d. Barbizon, 1867. 

Corot was the spiritual, Millet the 
human, Dupré and Diaz 
the decorative, and Rous- |} 
seau the dramatic painter | 
of the School of Nature. 

He came from an artis- 
tic family, and evinced his 
tastes from the very first. 
It is quaint to read of him 
at the early age of twelve 
being private secretary to 
the owner of a mill, and 
shortly after, at the fail- 
ure of this mill owner, 
buying paints and brushes 
and starting upon his ar- 
tistic career for himself. 
His father saw at last the 
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price of thirty dollars. But it was a dis- 
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In 1847, after an unfortunate love affair, 
he retired to Barbizon, where he afterward 
lived, painting scenes from that wild and 
rugged spot which are marvelous for their 
somber beauty and color. 

Like Millet, Rousseau was perpetually 
harassed by pecuniary affairs until about 
1850, when he had a sale of fifty-three 
pictures, which brought only an average 
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lad’s decided bent for art, 
and no longer hindered 
his desires. For years 
he worked on, always tending towards 
the fundamental principle (love of na- 
ture) of the great school which was 
crystallizing at this time in the work of a 
few men who dared to break through 
tradition and set up a standard entirely 
opposed to the existing canons of art. 
Success did not wait interminably before 
smiling‘on Rousseau; he was twenty-two 
when the Duke of Orleans bought a pic- 
ture, and filled him with energy and hope. 

Then came the friendship with Dupré, 
its heights and depths of distrust and 
reconciliation, and its almost romantic 
character. His was a curious life, some- 
times immersed in Parisian gaiety, some- 
times buried in solitudes the wildest and 
gloomiest he could find. All of these 
changes played upon his emotional nature, 
and are distinctly reflected in his pictures. 


By Jules Dupré. 


ON THE ROAD 
In the Art Institute, Chicago. 


tinct advantage, for these pictures had 


fallen into the hands of many different 
men, they were liked and a demand cre- 


‘ated, so that Rousseau was able to get 


higher prices for his work. His better 
fortune was only a slight relief from the 
constant pressure of debt, yet he could 
at last allow himself a roof which was 
better than a peasant’s thatch, and an 
occasional print or bit of gay crockery. 
At the exhibition of 1855 Rousseau at 
last felt that he was at peace with the 
world and that he was appreciated, for 
his pictures were not only much admired, 
but they were sold for good prices, and, it 
is gratifying to state, largely to Americans. 

Rousseau had the habit which seems 
to pursue landscape more than figure 
painters of never being willing to call 
a painting finished. He kept them in 
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SUNSET 


By Pierre-Etienne Theodore Rousseau. 


his studio, returning to them again and 
again, for in his own words, “Your picture 
will be able to prolong itself indefinitely. 
You will never come to the end of it. 
You will never have finished it”, and “to 
finish a picture was the misery of his life”. 

While the last ten or twelve years of his 
life were freed from the harassing pecuni- 
ary cares which clouded his middle life, 
his death was caused by the keen mortifi- 
cation of learning that all the jurors who 
acted with him at-the exhibition of 1867 
had been promoted in the Legion of Honor 
and that he alone was excluded from this 
compliment. When he learned this it 
brought on an apopleptic stroke, from 
which he never recovered, though he lin- 
gered for nearly a year. It was a mel- 
ancholy ending to a tempestuous life, and 
his poor wife, a peasant woman, added to 
the sadness of the tragic end by her lamen- 
tations, for he had neglected to legalize 
their union. 

There are many pictures by Rousseau 
owned in this country, most of them of 
great beauty. He was much addicted to 


From the collection of Julius Oehme. 


painting those glowing moments at the 
end of day when the sky blazes in red 
and gold, and foliage or bare branches 
stand out in silhouette against it. Many 
of his pictures are of small size, the “Edge 
of the Woods” at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, forty-eight by thirty-one inches, 
being rather above the average, while some 
are as small as ten by six and one-half 
inches. The picture we show, “Sunset”, 
belongs to the collection of Julius Oehme, 
New York, and is a fine example of this 
master’s style. A brilliant sky illuminates 
the whole picture, and is reflected in the 
pools in the foreground. The rich’ browns 
and greens and the brilliant yellows and 
reds used by Rousseau must be studied in 
the pictures themselves to give an under- 
standing of how he rendered so many 
phases of landscape with equal genius. 
Few artists lose more in the photograph 
than Rousseau, who has often been called 
the “Father of Landscape Art”. We can 
imagine what it must have been to a man 
of sensitive nature to be excluded from 
the Salon for sixteen years, and what bit- 
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terness of spirit it must have entailed. 
We have not spoken of that feverish 
period when he passed through the dream 
that in Japanese art he had found the 
“ideal of his life”. This passed, but it 
influenced him for years, and for fifteen 
years he had three pictures in his studio 
which he painted over and over again 
either in Japanesque or Fontainebleau 
style as the mood seized him, while the 
owner of them awaited the artist’s pleas- 
ure. One of these pictures, “La Ferme”, 
is now owned by Mr. James A. Garland, 
of Boston. 


NAROCISSO VIRGILIO DIAZ DE LA PENA. 
b. Bordeaux, 1809. d. Mentone, 1876. 

It is almost a relief to turn from so 
tortured a life as that of Rousseau to 
that of Diaz, whose temperament was 
joyous and whose imagination was a per- 
fect fairyland. As a youth he was put 
to painting clock-faces, but this he soon 
abandoned, and, about 1824, began work 
in oils, and tossed off many sketches of 
pageants and brilliant scenes of all de- 
scriptions, which were sold for ten and 
fifteen francs each. Even at this small 
price he began to make money, and, find- 
ing his chief successes to be in nymphs, 
Dianas, bathers, and cupids, he eschewed 
landscape and kept on prospering with his 
chosen work. 

Not only did he produce work which 
was wanted, but he was able to take care 
of his finances so successfully that he 
literally was able to indulge in a frenzy 
of luxury, and treat himself to all the 
knickknacks of value which a color-loving 
nature delights in. In 1836, when he 
went to live at the obscure hamlet of 
Barbizon, his color became more luminous 
and prismatic, and on the background of 
this gloomy forest he projected his women 
sparkling in jewels and silks, his gypsies 
and children brilliant as gems, and he sold 
them all. He drove: good bargains with 
the dealers, and was not only his own 
broker, but the staff upon which his less 
business-like Barbizon confréres leaned, 
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cheering them up by his genial nature 
and making many a bargain for them 
with the corrupt middlemen of that time. 

We show a delightfully characteristic 
picture of his, called “Moorish Children” 
(frontispiece), from the collection of Mr. 
Frederick S. Gibbs, of New York. Gay 
birds, children fairly sparkling with tinsel, 
and a golden light shining over all make 
it one of those dreams of color which 
this artist delighted to portray. There 
are many of his pictures in this country 
at all the large galleries, and many more 
in private collections, for they do not 
command the almost fabulous prices given 
for examples of Corot and Millet nor the 
large sums asked for a really fine Rous- 
seal. 

CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. 
b. Paris, 1817. d. Paris, 1878. 

Son of an artist, genial, with a passion 
for work, Daubigny, though he painted 
largely in Normandy, was an important 
member of the Barbizon group. Much 
of his early life was spent in the cottage 
of an old nurse, and to scenes of his child-° 
hood we are indebted for his many lovely 
pictures of the banks of the Oise. He, too, 
began to make money early, painting clock- 
faces, snuff-boxes, panels for furniture, 
etc., and sketching constantly any scenes 
or objects that caught his fancy. 

Daubigny at nineteen is a charming ex- 
ample of plain living and high thinking. 
He and another student of art hoarded 
their small savings for a trip to the Mecca 
of all artists, Italy. For a whole year 
these friends saved, putting the coins 
into a hole in the wall which could not 
be got at without a crowbar. When the 
bank was at last opened and 1,400 francs 
gushed forth, they packed their knapsacks 
and walked to Italy, where they at last 
settled down near Rome, worked hard for 
four months, and then walked home, the 
francs having lasted eleven months! 

By 1840, Daubigny, who had turned his 
brush to many purposes, including the 
restoration of pictures, regularly took up 
etching on copper. He made engraving 
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the business of his life and painting its 


pleasure and ambition. The etcher slaved 


that the painter might be free. 

But it was not until about 1850 that he 
reached his full powers and put out pic- 
tures, “calm, restful, full of softened 
lights and shadows”. Without the spirit- 
ual beauty of Corot, or Millet’s sentiment, 
or Rousseau’s power, nature had for him 
a deep significance and set a tender chord 
vibrating within him. Sleeping water, 
with its reflections and quivering lights, 
he delighted to paint. 

By 1859 his pictures in the Salon 
brought praises from every side, and in 
this year he built himself a boat, which 
he lived in, drifting down one stream and 
another, painting river views, sedgy shores 
and inlets, and all those scenes with which 
we associate his name. In a little house 
which Daubigny built at Anvers, Corot 
painted some frescos, in many panels 
other friends left their handiwork, and 
in the bare spaces remaining Daubigny 
painted bits of nature. He was the first 
artist who completed a picture in the 
open air, and this picture—“Viller-ville 
sur Mer”—was sent to the Salon of 1864. 

There are many lovely scenes of his 
among us both in private and public col- 
lections. He, too, painted many small 
scenes, the canvas or wooden panel often 
being not more than ten by fifteen inches. 

“A Hamlet on the Seine”, which we 
show, presents Daubigny in his happiest 
vein—a smiling, rural landscape crowned 
by a nearly cloudless sky, with figures in 
the foreground to supply the human ele- 
ment, and in color rich with the vivid 
greens of summer, in the handling of 
which Daubigny was such a master. His 
favorite pools of water enliven the fore- 
ground, while the distance fades away into 
rich, ineffable blue. It is in his matured 
style, with a clarity and beauty which di- 
minished somewhat during his last years. 

CONSTANT TROYON. 
b. Sevres, 1810. d. Paris, 1865. 

The last of this remarkable group of 
men whose work has had such an influence 


on modern art in all countries is Constant 
Troyon, first of cattle painters, with a 
force which is at times magnificent, yet 
whose landscape is often sweet and strong 
as well. A firm adherent to the Barbizon 
principle that nature is the source of all 
inspiration, he is a painter whose work 
always is extremely good without quite 
rising to the heights of what we term 
genius. 

Like Diaz, he began his career as a 
porcelain painter, and then turned directly 
to nature. A visit to Holland matured his 
style and determined him to become an 
animal painter. He did not paint nature 
impartially, but in her rural and culti- 
vated aspects. In out-of-door effects where 
the scene is brought before us in all its 
unity, he excels. His cattle are grand 
creatures, heavy, patient, slow. His sheep 
are said to be painted with “bleating 
truth”. 

He had no systematic teaching, his pic- 
tures have no distinguishing names, and, 
like Corot, he never married. Hamerton 
calls him “the most synthetic painter of 
the century”. Fortunately, appreciation 
of his work came from our country and 
his own before his death, and his great 
technical skill and his many resources 
as a colorist early rendered him illustrious. 
He was decorated in 1849, and before his 
death he accumulated a comfortable for- 
tune. 

The example which we show is one of 
his Dutch scenes, called “The Approach- 
ing Storm”, and is in the collection of 
Julius Oehme. It shows two rude thatch 
huts in the foreground, with figures and 
a mass of gray clouds rolling up over a 
sheet of inland water. The color is clear 
and fresh, and his composition pleasing. 
It was his method to keep several paint- 
ings going at one time, and though an 
industrious painter, he did not leave a 
great many pictures. The Art Institute 
of Chicago owns four, the Boston Museum 
two, and the Metropolitan Museum two, 
while the numerous private collections all 
over the country each has one or more. 
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PAINTINGS OF THE BARBIZON SCHOOL 
OWNED IN THE UNITED STATES. II. 


[The following lists have been made as com- 
plete as possible, and it is safe to assume that 
all the following pictures are in this country, 
even if, some of them have recently changed 
owners. } 


THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 


** Autumn Evening.’’ Late Albert Spencer, 
New York. (Sold.) 

*¢An Autumn Day.’’ 

**Banks of the Oise.’’ 
New York. 

‘*Cottage in Berry.’’ Late Albert Spencer, 
New York. (Sold.) 

‘Edge of the Wood.’’ Vanderbilt Collection, 
New York. 

‘¢Farm on the Oise.’’ 
New York. 

‘Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ 
New York. 

**Forest Scene.’’ 
New York. 

‘‘Gorges of Aprement.’’ 
tion, New York. 

** Hoar-frost.’’ Walters collection, Baltimore. 

**Landscape and Forest.’’ W. Rockefeller, 
New York. 

‘*Landscape in Summer.’’ 
collection, Cincinnati. 

‘*Morning.’’ Vanderbilt collection, 
York. 

‘*Plain of Barbizon.’’ 
adelphia. 

‘¢ Sunset. ’’ 
(Sold.) 

‘*Spring.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 

‘*Landsecape with Swampy Stream.’’ 
Institute, Chicago. 

‘* Landscape. ’’ 
cago. 

‘*Twilight.’’ Mrs. H. Ogden, New York. 

‘* Valley of the Tiffange.’’ —-—, New York. 

‘*Wooded Landseape.’’ Erwin-Davis col- 
lection, New York. (Sold.) 

‘*Edge of the Wood.’’ 
seum, New York. 

‘*River View.’’ 
York. 

‘*Farm in the Wood.’’ 
lery, Washington. 

‘*Landseape. Cows Drinking.’’ 
seum of Fine Arts. 

‘‘La Ferme.’’ James A. Garland, Boston. 


Art Institute, Chicago. 
Vanderbilt collection, 


Vanderbilt collection, 
F, A. Gibbs, 
Late C. P. Huntington, 
Vanderbilt collec- 


Late Probasco 
New 
Mrs. J. C. Fell, Phil- 
Late Albert Spencer, New York. 


Art 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Chi- 


Metropolitan Mu- 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
Coreoran Art Gal- 


Boston Mu- 


NARCISSO VIRGILIO DIAZ DE LA PENA. 


‘¢The Bathers.’’ 
York. 

‘*Blindman’s Buff.’’ 
New York. 

‘“Rohemian Girls.’? Mrs. Astor, New York. 

‘*Children Under Tree.’’ Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

‘«The Chase. ’’ 

‘Cupid 
Baltimore. 

‘*Cupid’s Whisper. ’’ 
New York. 

**Deseent of the Bohemians.’’ 
Warren, Boston. 


Vanderbilt collection, New 


Vanderbilt collection, 


Late D. Cottier, New York. 
Disarmed.’’ Wiulters collection, 


Vanderbilt collection, 


Mrs. S. D. 
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‘*Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ 
lection, Baltimore. 

**Holy Family.’’ 
New York. 

**The Storm.’’ 
more. 

**Toilet of Venus.’’? H. C. Gibson, Phila- 
delphia.  - 

**Under the Foliage.’’ 
York. 

‘Forest Scene.’’ 
New York. 

**Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ 
Museum, New York. 

**Landscape.’’ Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

**Study of Trees.’’ 
New York. 

‘*Edge of a Forest.’’? Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

‘Nymphs and Amorini.’’ 
land, Boston. 

** Wood Interior.’’ 
Arts. : 

*“Wood Interior.’’ (Another.) Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

**A Turkish Cafe.’’ 
Fine Arts. 

‘Nymph Bathing.’’ 
ton. 

‘*Landseape with Figures.’’ 
Chicago. 

‘*Maternal Love.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 

*“Woody Landscape.’’ Art Institute, Chi- 


Walters col- 
Metropolitan Mus2um, 


Walters collection, Balti- 


H. Barbey, New 


Metropolitan Museum, 


Metropolitan 
Metropolitan Museum, 


James A. Gar- 


Boston Museum of Fine © 


Boston Museum of 
Miss Jane Hunt, Bos- 


Art Institute, 


cago. 
**Girl with Dogs.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 
*¢Flowers.’’ Cyrus H. McCormick, Chicago. 
**Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ F. A. Gibbs, 
New York. 

‘*Femmes Greeques.’’, F. A. Gibbs, New 
York. 

** Woodland Pool.’’ F. A. Gibbs, New York. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. 


**A Cooper’s Shop.’’ 
New York. (Sold.) 

**End of May.’’ 
York. (Sold.) 

**Marsh.’’ Vanderbilt collection, New York. 

**Morning.’’ Vanderbilt collection, New 
York. 

*“Midday near a Pond.’’ Late Albert Spen- 
cer, New York. (Sold.) 

“*Poppy Field.’’ Mr. Sears, Boston. 

£*The Red Moon.’’ Mrs. S. D. Warren, 
Boston. 

**Return of the Flock.’’ 
Fine Arts. 

**Summer Evening.’’ 
New York. (Sold.) 

‘*Sunrise.’’ Mr. Oudinot, Boston. 

**Farm on the River.’’ J. A. Garland, Bos- 
ton. 

**Le Moulin des Goebelles.’’ 
Philadelphia. 

‘*Hamlet on the Seine.’’ 
lery, Washington. 

*“Coast near Dieppe.’’ 
C. Clarke), New York. 

**On the River Oise.’’ 
seum, New York. 

‘Morning on the Seine.’’ Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. 

‘*The Marsh.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 


Morgan collection, 


Stewart collection, New 


Boston Museum of 


Late Albert Spencer, 


W. L. Elkins, 
Corcoran. Art Gal- 
Mrs. Potter (Mrs. A. 


Metropolitan Mu- 
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THE APPROACHING STORM 


By Constant Troyon. 


‘¢Landscape, Women with Cows.’’ 
stitute, Chicago. 

‘On the Marne.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 

‘“Landseape with Water.’’ Cyrus H. Mce- 
Cormick, Chicago. 

‘* Along .the Banks of the Oise.’’ 
G. Logan, Chicago. 


Art In- 


Mrs. F. 


JULES DUPRE. 


*¢ At Sea.’ 

‘¢Autumn Sunset.’’ 
New Yo 

‘*Bright Day.’’ 
more. 

‘¢The Brook.’’ Mrs. Hooper, New York. 

‘¢Cows in a Pool.’’ J. H. Warren, New York. 

‘¢Hay Wagon.’’ Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

‘¢Meadow.’’ Mrs. J. G. Fell, Philadelphia. 

‘<Midday.’’ Vanderbilt collection, New York. 

‘¢Qld Oak.’’ Walters collection, Baltimore. 

‘<Old O- .’? Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

‘¢Seene near Fontainebleau.’’ J. H. Warren, 
New York. 

‘¢Landseape.?*? 
York. 

‘¢Summer.’’ 
York. 

‘¢Marine.’’ 

‘¢Marine.’’ 
cago. 


Walters collection, Baltimore. 
Vanderbilt collection, 


Walters collection, Balti- 


Metropolitan Museum, New 
Metropolitan Museum, New 


Art Institute, Chicago. F 
(Smaller.) Art Institute, Chi- 


From the collection of Julius Oehme. 


‘*On the Road.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 

‘*Landscape.’’ Art Institute, Chicago. 

‘*Evening at Isle Adam.’’ Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

‘Landscape with Clump of Trees.’’ 
McCormick, Chicago. 

‘*Marine.’’ C. H. McCormick, Chicago. 


CONSTANT TROYON. 


C. H. 


‘‘The Approaching Storm.’’ 
Wew York. 

‘*Landscape with Sheep.’’ 
of Fine Arts. 

‘*Retnrning from Market.’’ 
Chicag>. 

‘*Pasture in Normandy.’’ 
Chicago. 

‘*Small Landscape. ’’ 

**Study of Sheep.’’ 
stitute, Chicago. 

*“Pasture by Wood.’’ 
cago. 
*“Landscape with Cattle.’’ 
Cormick, Chicago. 
‘* Landscape. ’’ 
cago. 
**Landscape.’’ (Watercolor.) Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

**Cattle on River Bank.’’ 
Boston. 

**Oxen Ploughing.’’ 
seum of Fine Arts. 


Julius Oehme, 
Boston Museum 


Art Institute, 


Art Institute, 


Art Institute, Chicago. 
(Unfinished.) Art In- 


Art Institute, Chi- 
Cyrus H. Me- 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Chi- 


Mrs. Emmett, 
(Pastel.) Boston Mu- 
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CONTINENTAL’ TENDENCIES IN THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


a VCTIVITY and thought in the 
realms of: craftsmanship have 
quickened into a new life through- 
out Europe. From the great 
rapidity of the growth and also 
from the qualities shown in the varied 
output one is forced to believe two quite 
contradictory things of the movement; 
first, that it is a natural and spontaneous 
growth answering the spirit and spell of 
the times, and, secondly, that it has been 
unnaturally and unhealthfully forced. 
The chief causes for this development 
seem to be the growth of democracy and 
the English influence and example. 
That “forward movement” in the arts 
which began in England some thirty years 
ago was at once an antagonizing revolt 
from the deadening grip of machine in- 
dustry under commercialism, and a part 
of the enlarging expression of democracy. 
Just as the machine and the implications 
of democracy have been slower in working 
out their influence in other countries, so 
the same movement in art craftsmanship 
has grown up later on the continent. 
Democracy is making itself felt every- 
where. Where not politically dominant 
it is still “the power behind the throne”, 
and becomes effective by changing the 
world’s ideals. Perhaps, then, we may say 





the biggest factor multiplying the craft 
life in Europe is the ideals of democracy 
making a plea for self-expression—expres- 
sion of life on the part of the worker, and 
expression of life on the part of the user. 
The people, gradually growing into their 


,own, are demanding an art for the people 


and by the people. . 

The English influence is seen in plain, 
objective ways, is discovered in more 
subtle forms, and is acknowledged by 
some of the foreign art critics. One of 
these, a Frenchman, writes: 


“Applied art all the world over is being 

modified, and the taste of the people is 
in process of complete transformation, 
thanks to England’s sane example.” 
In: tracing the various displays of art 
work and art interest in the crafts on the 
continent we find that in nearly every 
phase of activity there has preceded it an 
English counterpart and origin. * 

If we note the arts and crafts on the 
continent, in order to learn the leading 
achievements and to mark the best prom- 
ises and to interpret the tendencies, we 
may ask: 

1. What of the revival of home in- 
dustries ? 

2. What is continental commerce con- 
tributing to the movement? 





This is the fifth article ina serieson ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts Movement.’’ 


from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 

Pre Raphaelites: The Beginnings of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement (October). 

A Survey of the Arts and Crafts Movement in Eng- 
land (November). 

The Art Teachings of The Arts and Crafts Movement 
(December). 

Economics of the Arts 
(January). 


and Crafts Movement 


The full list, in The Chautauquan, 


Continental Tendencies in the Arts and Crafts 
(February). 

The Production of Industrial Art in America—I 
(March). 

The Production of Industrial Art in America—II 
(April), 

The Education of the Producer and the Consumer 
(May). 

The Patronage of the Arts and Crafts (June). 
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3. What can be said of any architec- 
tural development ? 

4. Is there any sign of municipal art? 

5. What is the relation of their art 
teachings to education ? 

6. What technical and social philos- 
ophy has the continent added to the Eng- 
lish theories and teaching? 

We shall find two marked phases of 
awakened industrial zeal: the revivals of 
traditional crafts, and the newly inspired 
creation of ‘modern arts and wares. 

The peasant industries possess much 
quaint charm, and picture a childlike 
love of nature. In nearly all cases these 
fireside arts have been brought back to 
life through societies organized for this 
purpose or through the union of at least 
a few artists, working in sympathy with 
the sequestered dwellers in farm or forest. 
In Norway there has been a revival of the 
traditional art of tapestry, while in 
Russia and Bohemia bands of young ar- 
tists, loyal to their art and to their coun- 
try, and fearing the effect of the incoming 
manufactories, have aided the home in- 
dustries by supplying designs thoroughly 
adapted to the work, and by such practical 
help as securing city markets. The work 
has included wood-carving, tapestries, and 
embroideries, and, as aids to these crafts, 
the making of dyes and the revival of old 
stitches. 

In Germany there is official encourage- 
ment given to all the Black Forest and 
similar winter crafts by such an organized 
oversight that collectors and markets are 
assured. We learn that in Hungary two 
professors of Budapest, being commis- 
sioned by the minister of commerce, vis- 
ited many of the wayside towns, and gave 
the local potters instruction, and thus 
helped to stay what seemed likely to prove 
a decay in the potter’s industry. A 
French critic, recalling all the hidden and 
lost beauties of craftsmanship in France 
and urging their renewal after the meth- 
ods of the English societies, may express 
what should be the world’s wish, to cher- 
ish all this finger witchery. 
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IN THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


From these and other sources there has 
come a steady pressure of good handicraft 
upon ordinary trade-work, and, if we be- 
lieve that the old-time industries had the 
right inspiration, we should find in the 
modern crafts the same natural beauty, 
with added adaptability to modern use. 

In the strictly modern enterprises in 
artistic production we see much ambitious 
work and some success. There is enough 
“popularity” in the movement, however, 





From “The International Studio.” 
LINEN APPLIQUE PANEL 
By Russian peasants. 
to stimulate false and weak endeavors on 
the part of both tradesmen and artists. 
Where real success is found it marks the 
work either of genius on the part of a 
single artist, or of artistic and commercial 
honesty on the part of some manufacturer. 
Two characteristics are generally claimed 
for these art products: first, that they tell 
of a lively and modern movement in de- 
sign, and, secondly, that they belong to 
our times from the point of view of use 
and fitness. 
It is certainly refreshing to find that 
personal adornment can be done in a per- 

















From “‘The International Studio.” 
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GLAZED POTTERY 


Designed and executed by Auguste’ Delaherche. 


sonal way, and that the jewelry of the 
period is gaining variety and meaning. 
In this dainty field, Lalique, though al- 
ways dealing with what represents luxury, 
still is described as democratic in- his 
choice of more common. materials and 
in drawing motives from the most modest 
expressions of nature. Modern design in 
jewelry is also flourishing in Denmark, 
where they excel in beautiful gold and 
silver filigree with much rich enameling. 

Pottery always seems to claim renown 
and worth of its own. The delightful 
Copenhagen pottery has justly become 
well known in this country. In Hamburg, 
by Hermann and Richard Mutz, there is 
now made a very simple modern pottery, 
notable for extreme richness in coloring 
and for very utilitarian shapes. Holland 
lives up to its former days of Delft glory 
by being represented by good potteries. 


The group of modern French potters is 
creating probably the best things done in 
pottery on the continent, and the best 
work of any modern French industry. 
The best known is that of the Dela- 
herche, but of the whole group it may be 
said that their work has the merit and 
the glory of being the result of the efforts 
and methods of the absolutely honest and 
simple potter. Here we find restful beauty 
with which we could live, and are frenzied 
by none of that expressed delight in 
“modernness” and trickery which today is 
so often the game French genius .tries to 
play. 

Embroidery, mainly due to the splendid 
work of Obrist, of Munich, has ceased to 
be “fancy work”, and has grown to be a 
great decorative art. One possibility that 
makes such work important is its chance 
and capacity for introducing good color 
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into the home. The amount of time taken 
for laborious “stitchery” is no longer the 
supreme test of beauty in embroidery, and 
modern artists are so successfully bringing 
together design and handiwork in this 
field that this “finger craft” is fast win- 
ning for itself a great kingdom. 

Besides these personalized or signalized 
successes, we shall find some organizations 
and business firms that have allied them- 
selves, both spiritually and practically, 
with the modern movement. “The 
Friends of Manual Arts” have made ef- 
forts during the last two decades for the 


artistic reformation of the homes of 
Sweden. 
Furniture naturally claims artistic 


thought and expression, and this demand 
is answered by the output of various con- 
tinental firms and artists. Holland shows 
some modern, very simple furniture, quite 
free from carving or ornament of any 
kind. Mr. John Th. Uiterwyk is the en- 
ergetic and enterprising young owner of 
the firm at The Hague called “The Arts 
and Crafts”, and applied art in Holland 
owes a great deal to his commercial and 
art endeavors. 

Better known isthe name that has become 
a catchword, if not-the watchword, of the 
whole movement, “L’Art Nouveau” house 
of M. 8. Bing, in Paris. Under his finan- 
cial encouragement and engineering some 
few French artists have been able to ex- 
press themselves for the sake of “reviving 
the tradition of graceful French fur- 
niture”, and far more still to express what 
some one exuberantly and sympathetically 
has called “the absolute ideal of novel 
decoration”! This praise may seem queer 
if we believe that there can be no ideal 
in simple novelty, and very possibly we 
demur at much commendation for this 
eccentric and uneasy decoration. 

These facts regarding interior furnish- 
ing, which has included some more or 
less ambitious mural decoration, have car- 
ried us to the place where we may ask if 
there be any achieved architectural move- 
ment on the continent as the outgrowth 
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of the work in the lesser arts. First we 
must note that the increase of honor paid 
to, and intelligent interest taken in, the 
crafts in England has developed a quite 
promising and healthy young School of 
Modern English Domestic Architecture, 
which includes in its membership many 
well-known architects and interior dec- 
orators. 

On the continent there is a feeling of 
unrest and extravagance in much of the 
architectural and decorative work. One 
critic doubtless expresses the feeling of 
many in writing, “It would be hard to 
say which is the lesser evil in modern 
work, the copying of past styles at the 
expense of structural fitness and efficiency, 
or the deliberate effort of a self-conscious 
person ‘to do something original’. It 
seems clear enough that the vehemence 
with which ‘the new’ is being encouraged 
on the continent has begun to show itself 
in foolish ways, very well calculated to 
set a good many persons at odds with 
the progressive movement as a whole.” 
But we can aee from the home-building 





From “The International Studio,” 
SALE-ROOM AT A CANDLE FACTORY 
Designed by Josef Hoffmann. 


in England and some of its expression on 
the continent that there is more and more 
a relinquishing of vain shows and a nearer 
approach to appreciation of modern com- 
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fort and homely beauty. This English 
example and influence has had a quite 
direct influence, and we find its fulfil- 
ment mainly in Germany. 

The Artists’ Colony of Darmstadt has 
grown up under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. The duke was 
desirous of making his capital a center 
of art, and wished also to give to young 
architects the opportunity of producing 
original work of their own creation. He 
commanded the English architect, Baillie- 
Scott, to design and superintend the dec- 
oration of his new palace, and the carrying 
out of this work was mainly done in Mr. 
Ashbee’s workshops at Essex House. Sym- 
pathizing and helping in the work, the 
duke gathered together also a group of 
German artists, trained and skilled in 
various fields of- decorative work, whose 
individual houses now form a telling 
group on the Mathildenhdhe—a group 
of houses mainly planned by Professor 
Olbrich, and furnished and decorated 
throughout by the art members of the 


colony. The main thing to be said about 
the German architectural movement is 


that the simple and constructive features 
are being emphasized, with a healthful 
outgrowing tendency towards decoration. 
Also, that it has been proved that the 
promise given by the new movement is 
not insane cleverness and peculiarity, but 
fitness for ordinary men and women, and 
those the men and women of today. 
The movement has developed its own 
personality sufficiently to feel like, in 
some instances, relating itself to public 
life, and some few of its tendencies can 
be counted in the realm of municipal art, 
although as a whole it can scarcely be 
said thus broadly to have developed. The 
two countries that perhaps have shown 
this new corporate interest are Belgium 
and France. This has taken the form of 
organizing societies interested in city life 
and its improvement, whose elaborate 
plans are as yet hardly testified to by much 
accomplishment, except in the case of 
the society known as L’(uvre in Bel- 
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gium. The regulation of advertising 
and the development of artistic posters 
are probably the most patent and suc- 
cessful steps thus far. We can, how- 
ever, read hope in the assertion of the 
“Congress of Public Art” of Paris that 
their mission is “to restore to art its 
former social unison, by applying it to 
modern sentiments in all departments un- 
der public government, to treat esthet- 
ically everything concerning the public 
life of today, to foster a spirit of emula- 
tion among artists by introducing a prac- 
tical outlet for. their work”. : 
In general phrase, the whole movemertt 
can be said to.be educational, but besides 
this it also justly has its special educa- 
tional features. In this connection we 
may perhaps note the following facts, 
bearing their own importance and sugges- 
tion. In Austria we find the greatest 


public recognition of industrial art, so 
far as providing technical education goes, 





From “The International Studio.” 
THE HAGUE ARTS AND CRAFTS WORKSHOP 


and this public subsidy has borne much 
fruit in the large and important work of 
the schools, to which is probably mainly 
due the heralded fame and doings of the 
“Secessionists”. This additional fact 
adds its own testimony to the character of 
the instruction, namely, that in their ex- 
hibits they showed finished interiors. 
Much credit for all this system and sense 
is due to the architect, Josef Hoffmann, 
of the Decorative Art School in: Vienna. 














From ‘‘The Interrational! Studio.” 


Germany, too, is considering the ques- 
tion of relating art education to the life 
of the people. Their thinking about it 
was intense enough at least for the gath- 
ering of 250 art teachers in Dresden to 
discuss plans for art education on a grand 
scale, the ultimate goal being “to make 
the fine arts an important factor in the 
every-day life of the general public”. The 
question and problem of school decoration 
has also been met by some activity in 
Germany, resulting in societies, more or 
less after the form of the English “Art 
for Schools Associations”, and the “Fitz- 
roy Society”. They now promise to excel 
the Fitzroy prints, since two Leipsic firms 
have seriously and elaborately gone to 
work to execute, on a scale suitable for 
hanging in large schoolrooms, lithographs 
in color, the artist who designs the sub- 
ject drawing, preparing and supervising 
the printing of each stone. 

‘The relation of art to the child, both in 
school and out, has lately been emphasized 
by an exhibition in ay ienna, under com- 
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PORTION OF THE SHOWROOMS OF THE HAGUE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


bined German and Austrian initiative, 
called “Art in Child Life”. By the ob- 
jective methods of exhibition there was 
made an artistic claim on behalf of the 
child, as regards nursery and schoolroom 
furniture and decoration, books, and pic- - 
tures, and, we are interested and glad to 
add, as regards dolls and toys. 

Having now noticed the main indus- 
tries and more practical showings that the 
Arts and Crafts Movement is making on 
the continent, we may stop to ask of 
them, as we did of the English, what 
technical teaching they believe in or have 
contributed to the movement, and what 
social philosophy or feeling, if any, they 
consider relevant. 

Regarding the technical beliefs, we may 
say that in much they follow the urgings 
of the English school, that they lay great 
stress on honest and manifest construc- 
tion, that they believe in simplicity both 
as to working of materials and as to fit- 
ness for use. But we may notice some 
differences and accentuations. The main 
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variance is on the subject of design, and 
here two antagonistic forces and creeds 
are at work, both in excess of the English 
teaching. The English take the middle 
highroad of constrained grammatical de- 
sign, but, in perfect homage, go to nature 
and find there their unceasing and varied 
inspiration and poetic suggestion, and 
through this “speech of the tool” become 
tellers of tales most wonderful. But on 
the continent one faction has bowed an 
idolatrous knee to the Japanese influence, 
and are naturalistic to a weak degree. Per- 
haps the best criticism of this free and 
easy designing are the following racy 
words from the pen of Walter Crane: 


“Tt does not at all follow that, because 
a Japanese -artist, with his wonderful 
knowledge of nature, and precision of 
touch, can throw a blossoming branch, or 
bird or fish across a sheet of paper or a 
panel, with such consummate skill as to 
delude us into the belief that he has dec- 
orated the space, therefore anyone, with 


From “The International Studio.” 
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very inferior powers of draughtsmanship, 
can go and do likewise with equal éclat. 
It is somewhat like attempting tight-rope 
dancing before one can walk properly on 
the ground.” 

Over against this esthetic agility, the 
other wing of continental designers not 
only will none of this naturalistic pic- 
ture-making for designing, but cries out 
against even natural conventions, and, 
turning the back upon all the flowers of 
the field and the leaves of the forest, set- 
tles down with the mathematician’s brain, 
to evolve geometric design, depending 
simply on “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little”, 
to build up their decorative wonders. On 
this banner of strange device are the 
words, “Libre Esthetique”’, and those hold- 
ing it most vigorously are the Belgian 
and Viennese followers of the Arts and 
Crafts. 

We discover some variance also in the 
attitude towards the machine, the . Bel- 





HOUSE IN THE DARMSTADT COLONY 























gian, Van de Velde, all too eagerly ad- 
mitting it to the “holy of holies” in art, 
and probably most of the advocates not 
maintaining that unrelenting antagonism 
which belonged to the early days of the 
English movement. After these quarrels 
regarding design and the place of the 
machine the creed is more similar and full 
of at least superficial agreement. They 
put their trust in honest construction, 
recognize the esthetic value inherent in 
limitations imposed by material and pur- 
pose, and believe even in the simplification 
of life. 

And yet the cry has been raised, “L’Art 
Nouveau”, “L’Art Moderne”, “Libre Es- 
thetique”, something new, something new 
under the sun! What is the result of this? 
It carries the artist to foolish extremes, 
and makes the art unsteady and self- 
conscious. The great failing seems to be 
lack of sincere feeling, and blindness to 
the social significance and worth of the 
movement. The only true meaning for 
“L’ Art Nouveau” is usefulness and fitness 
as adapted to and answering the needs of 
changed conditions of life. There should 
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be social consciousness, and then perhaps 
under the standard “Vita Nuova’, an 
art would be gained belonging to and ex- 
pressing the life of today. 

Mere assertion and lauding of mod- 
ernness becomes waste and futility, since 
the value of any newness lies not in its 
art meaning, but in its human quality. 
With this over-insistence of art for art’s 
sake there is the danger to the movement 
of becoming rigid and extreme, and not 
developing broadly out of itself into some- 
thing bigger and more worth while. 

So we may have seen once again that 
democracy and industrial art go together. 
It is the crowning in both cases of the 
commonalty. The one is witness to the 
genius of the common peopie; the other 
to the beauty in common things. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR OUT OF DOORS 


BY ALICE G. McCLOSKEY 


Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study. 


THE SNOW STORM. 
WHE wind blows. The bare branches , 
of the trees creak. The icy snow- 
flakes strike against the window, 
and seem to call you out to enjoy 
the stormy January night. You 
think it would be fun to wrap up warmly 
and struggle against the wind for a little 
while, but you do not go. The wild night 
has a rival, a wood fire that has a coaxing 





way of keeping you near it. It roars and 
crackles and sends gay little sparks out 
of the chimney. It does its best to make 
you forget the storm. As the fire roars 
louder and louder, the tapping on the 
window seems fainter, and after a time 
you cease to think of it. 

While you sit indoors at your cheery 
fireside, however, the storm still decorates 
the landscape. In the morning you see 
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the result of its work, and you know that 
such an outdoor world has no rival. Every 
Yester- 
day you wished that the old ladder were 
not braced against the apple-tree; today 
you are glad it is there. Yesterday you 
objected to the clothes-line stretched across 
the garden; today you like to see the fes- 
toon between the grape-arbor and the tall 
white-capped post. Yesterday you won- 
dered whether the mountain ash could 
be prettier than it was with its dusky back- 
ground; today you know that it can. 

You go into the woods. The stillness 
is almost solemn. 


unsightly thing has disappeared. 


“The pine is like a tall cathedral tower 
With oriels or withered ivy-vines 
Entwined in sculptured shapes of wreath 
and flower, 
Through which the clear, red stain of 
morning shines; 
And underneath, the snow-draped shrubs 
and briers 
Seem kneeling groups of silent whites 
robed friars.” 


The poet does not speak of the persistent 
stems of the wood flowers, which stand 
erect and hold up the snow, but you notice 
them. Perhaps you find out what part 
of the plant is left to which the snow can 
cling. 

As you walk on, past the spruces which 
seem to hold their snowy burden lovingly, 
and past the indifferent pines from which 
the soft covering is already beginning to 
fall, you notice that you ere not the first 
traveler in the quiet white-clad woods. 
Burroughs says, “The snow is a great 
telltale, and blabs as effectually as it ob- 
literates. I go into the woods, and know 
all that has happened. I cross the fields, 
and if only a mouse has visited her neigh- 
bor, the fact is chronicled”. You find 
this is true. Here, the little tracks in 
sets of four give a clue to Mollie Cotton- 
tail’s private affairs. There, underneath 
the oaks the wild mice have been having 
a frolic. Their going and coming have 
been plainly marked. Your interest is 
awakened at once. You follow the foot- 
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prints of these wild creatures of the 
woods. Where were they scampering be- 
fore you were up this bright morning? 


of * * ok % * 


The note of a chick-a-dee reaches your 
ear. This reminds you that the winter 
birds have not been very noisy today. A 
few are snuggled close together among the 
branches of the evergreens, but chick-a- 
dee ison the wing. Dear little bird! You 
do not wonder that Hezekiah Butterworth 
said : 


“T love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snowbird’s heart in the snow, 
But dearer to me, 
Chick-a-dee! chick-a-dee ! 
Is that true little heart in the snow.” 


SOME THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO OBSERVE 
AFTER THE STORM. 


How many different kinds of tracks 
in the snow are there? 

Notice whether any grown-up people 
or little children have walked through your 
garden since the storm. 

Can you tell whether Rover jumped 
over the fence or came in through the 
gateway ? . 

Have the sparrows been near your 


kitchen door looking for crumbs? What 
queer little tracks they make! Do they 


hop or walk? 

In the woods you will find the tracks 
of a rabbit. They are in sets of four, 
two being nearer together than the other 
two. Was Bunny hopping along? Did 
he stop to rest? Was he frightened at 
any time so that he took long leaps? 
Which way was he going? 

The smallest tracks of all are made by 
the wild mice. You will find them under 
trees. When they jump over the snow 
they drag their feet. You can see the 
little trails. 


Hunters can tell by the tracks whether 
a dog, cat, fox, ’coon, or *possum has 
passed. Can you? 




















I once heard of a man who knew 
whether a long-tailed weasel or a short- 
tailed weasel had been through the woods. 
How do you think he could tell ? 

Sketch some of the footprints in the 
snow.’ Tell us whether you found them 
under trees, by the banks of streams, or 
in the open. What creature made them? 
* * k % * x 


In the fields and woods and along the 
roadsides notice how the snow clings to 
the old stalks of the wild flowers. Shake 
off the snow and see what part of the 
plant is left to hold it. Is it the leaves? 
The flowers? The seed-cups? 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


During the month of January the 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalists have been 
studying the downy woodpecker. We do 
not want them to neglect him now, so we 
shall ask parents and teachers to remind 
them that he is still in the orchard, as 
industrious as ever. 

Chapman describes the downy wood- 
pecker as follows: 


“Upper parts black, a scarlet band on 
the nape; middle of the back white; 
wing-feathers and their coverts spotted 
with white; middle tail-feathers black, 
the outer ones white, barred with black; 
a white stripe above and another below 
the eye; under parts white. The female 
similar, but without scarlet on the nape.” 


Thoreau speaks of the same little wood- 
pecker in an interesting way. He says: 


“Stood within a rod of a downy wood- 
pecker on an apple-tree. How curious 
and exciting the blood-red spot on its 
hind head! I ask why it is there, but 
no answer is rendered by these snow-clad 
fields. It is so close to the bark I do not 
see its feet. It looks behind as if it had a 
black cassock open. behind and showing 
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a white undergarment between the shoul- 
ders and down: the back. ' It is briskly 
and incessantly tapping all round the 
dead limbs, but hardly twice in a place, 
as if to sound the tree, and so see if it 
has any worm in it, or perchance to start 
them. How much he deals with the bark 
of trees, all his life long tapping and in- 
specting it! He it is that scatters these 
fragments of bark and lichens about on 
the snow at the base of trees. What a 
lichenist he must be! or perhaps fungi 
make his favorite study, for he deals most 


with dead limbs. How briskly he glides 





MR. DOWNY WOODPECKER 


up or drops himself down a limb, creeping 
round and round, and hopping from limb 
to limb, and now flitting with a rippling 
sound of his wings to another treé.” 


We can do much to interest children 
in this little bird before spring comes. 
They have learned from the lesson in 
the January issue of Pets and Animals 
that it is of economic value, and we may 
be able to teach them the importance of 
protecting it. Let us first awaken the 
interest in the birds; the sympathy will 
follow. 
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MUNICIPAL ART 


BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


N searching for the expression of 
i his idea, the modern reformer 
rarely needs to go farther than 
to the pages of his Emerson. 
There, compactly enclosed in one 
of the rare sentences of the Serene Sage, 
he is quite sure to find the vital germ of 
his thought clothed in pungent words, and 
proportionately related to other phases 
of thought. The first consideration of 
the modern advocate for municipal art 
is well expressed in this passage: 





“Beauty will not repeat in America its 
history in Greece. . . . It is in vain 
that we look for genius to reiterate its 
miracles in the old arts. It is its instinct 
to find beauty and holiness in new and 
necessary facts, in the field and roadside, 
in the shop and mill. . . . It will 
raise to a divine use the railroad, the in- 
surance office, the joint-stock company.” 

In his triumphant optimism he even 
includes “law, primary assemblies, and 
commerce” among the activities to be 
redeemed by art from the clutches of 
avarice. 

“All the virtues”, he insists, “range 
themselves on the side of prudence, or the 
art of securing a present well-being, and, 
begin where we may, we are pretty sure, 
in a short space, to be mumbling our ten 
commandments”. 

The believer in the artistic redemption 
of civic life finds here the fundamental 
article of his-creed, for he recognizes that 
the ordered beauty of a modern city must 


of necessity rest upon the ethical founda- 
tion of good municipal government. Given 
the basis of honest and efficient admin- 
istration, and municipal art is already 
more than half accomplished, since order 
is the first law of beauty as well as of 
heaven, and cleanliness is as near a neigh- 
bor to art as to godliness. 

Municipal Art in the sense of conscious 
effort toward beautiful results in city 
building is a comparatively new arrival 
among the progressive movements of the 
age. While there have been in the past 
sporadic cases of such community effort, 
a new spirit seems to be manifesting itself 
in these millennial days, and cities all 
over the country are arousing themselves 
to the necessity for beauty. They are 
demanding it, not as a Juxury, but as a 
fundamental need. They are beginning 
to look upon ugliness as both unnecessary 
and undesirable, and no more to be tol- 
erated than unsanitary conditions. Some 
element of beauty in environment is as 
necessary to sanity of mind as wholesome 
conditions are to health of body, and since 
the trend of population is distinctly 
urban the necessity for meeting this need 
becomes more and more apparent. 

Jacob Riis tells us that the poor suffer 
not so much for the so-called “necessities 
of life”, as for some element of beauty 
to relieve their monotony. Since the ele- 
ment of design enters into every con- 
structed thing, and that design must 
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perforce be either good or bad, it becomes 
evident that taste, rather than money, 
must be called upon to secure our redemp- 
tion, and that beauty makes common cause 
with economy in securing this end. Ex- 
travagance lies not in spending money 
to secure the rights of the eye, but in 
doing without taste and foresight things 
which must eventually be done over again 
in a better way. 

Even our vices argue for better con- 
ditions. Greed shows us that municipal 
beauty is demanded not merely to amelio- 
rate the hard conditions of poverty, but 
to induce the well-to-do to stay at home 
to spend their money. Nor is this wholly 
a sordid consideration. It is a testimony 
to the ideality of the human race that 
the stream of travel will always flow 
where there are beautiful sights to see. 
No remoteness, no expense and hardships 
involved, will secure seclusion for beauty. 
The energy and money spent in seeking 
beauty abroad would transform conditions 
at home with astonishing suddcnoness 
were it possible to divert them into such 
channels. 

The views of Switzerland feed her peo- 
ple, and Greece lives today largely upon 
the revenue brought by people who are 
willing to travel thousands of miles to 
see her beauty even in ruins. Can we 
estimate the commercial value of the 
Acropolis? The most careless computa- 
tion shows that. Pericles was the greatest 
financier of Greece, and his most far- 
sighted policy the fostering of the arts. 
In the minds of many people today, Ba- 
varia means simply the place where the 
palaces of Ludwig may be seen, and the 
country derives greater sums from the 
spectacular beauty of the structures built 
by her mad king than she is likely to reap 
from the enterprises of her sane ones. 

All this is sufficiently obvious and sig- 
nificant, yet it does not mean that we 
can say, “Go to, now; let us build some- 
thing which the world will wish to see, 
in order that we may secure profits 
thereby”. It does not mean that we are 
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to seek to secure beauty by means of spec- 
tacular devices, or that it can be obtained 
from the employment of no higher motive 
than. cupidity. 

Beauty is an excellent investment, a 
wise commercial policy, but it must be 
a beauty inherent in the nature of our 
own life, the artistic expression of our 
own needs, the beautiful way of doing 
necessary things. We must “serve the 
ideal in eating and drinking and in the 
functions of life”. 

‘To hope for civic beauty merely by 
building here and there a fine building 
or by securing some éxtraneous and ar- 
tificial attraction is like wearing jewels 
upon soiled hands. Equally inadequate 
is the effort to secure beauty by importing 
the art of another people. History shows 
that transplanted art does not thrive. Not 
having grown from the life and needs of 
the people it remains unrelated, or be- 
comes so changed as to be no more the 
same’ thing. 3 
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‘UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE, BOSTON 


Example of classic architecture spoiled in imitation and used 
for foreign purposes. ' 


In America we have sought vainly to 
secure an artistic environment by copying 
for alien purposes the architectural, forms 
of other lands and other times. For ex- 
ample, we multiply an Italian palace to 
a hundred times its original size, remove 
it from its setting, and use it for a de- 
partment store. Or we take infinite pains 
to copy a Roman temple for a city bank, 
seeking vainly to crowd our modern needs 
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into forms they were never meant to fit, 
and distorting the edifice in the attempt. 
The same mistaken judgment leads us 
to other attempts at putting new wine 
into old bottles. We desire to build a 
suitable memorial to the general whose 
skill and foresight set a people free, and 
we construct a tomb after the imperial 
models of the ancients. Or we wish to 
commemorate the character of that “first 
American” who is written upon our na- 
tional history as the “liberator and _ pre- 
server of his people”, and this man, the 
exponent of our democracy, the pioneer 
of pioneers, we honor with another classic 
temple expressive of a civilization and of 
ideals as remote as possible from those 
for which he stood in life and in death. 
In our memorial to Washington better 
counsel prevailed. Nothing could be more 
typical of his place in history than that 
unadorned shaft rising above its sur- 
roundings until it pierces the clouds. 
Dante astonished and grieved his gen- 
eration by writing his great poem in the 
vernacular, and by the achievement ren- 
dered the vernacular classic. We today 
are equally skeptical of any architectural 
effort which is not expressed in the dead 
language of art. The Dante of the build- 
ing arts will yet arise to demonstrate that 
the highest beauty, civic or other, does not 
come from wearing borrowed splendor, 
nor from slavish dependence upon an- 
cestral forms. It is not long since any 
statue of a public character to receive 
approval must be draped in a Roman toga. 
St. Gaudens’s Lincoln has taught us that 
the true spirit of art is independent of 
properties. Such real 
beauty as we have must be the natural 


such borrowed 
outgrowth and expression of our own 
character and unique ideals. “A respect 
for the present hour will reveal that it 
is as worthy and dignified as another, and 
as capable of sincere and beautiful ex- 
pression.” 

A right understanding of the message 
of Greece and Rome will show us that it 
is quite as hopeless to seek to secure 
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public beauty in America today by the 
device of copying their buildings, as would 
be an attempt to bring art into the com- 
mon activities of life by wearing classic 
draperies to business! The idealism of 
the mind is such that things seem desir- 
able in proportion to their remoteness, 
and we continually disappoint ourselves 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


Showing marsh in foreground. 


by trying to secure the beauty which we 
admire in foreign lands by means of in- 
appropriate reproductions of their monu- 
ments. This tendency of ours to accept 
something “just as good as the real” was 
unflatteringly recognized by an enterpris- 
ing Italian firm, which, at the time of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, offered to 
build upon the grounds a copy of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, only it was: to be 
“higher and leaning more”. 

This dependent and imitative spirit 
finds a rebuke in the attitude of such 
foreign cities as have made conspicuous 
success in redeeming civic conditions. The 
most familiar and wholesome example in 
this respect is that of Paris, where his- 
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toric buildings, hoary with tradition, 
were unhesitatingly destroyed to make 
way for the boulevards which are now 
her pride and the envy of the world. 
Whitman declares that America “in- 
itiates the true use of precedents”, and 
nowhere is there merc desirable opportu- 
nity for proving the truth of this state- 
ment than in the city building and 
rebuilding which we are undertaking in 
the beginning of this twentieth century. 
In carrying out this work we need not 
throw away any beautiful idea which suits 
our modern purposes simply because it 
belongs to the past. The experience of 
ages has much to teach him who combines 
wisdom with knowledge. The trouble is 
that in seeking to secure for ourselves the 
beauty which so appeals to us in historical 
art, we have copied it, defects and all. 
In respect to precedent we have fol- 
lowed the logic of the Chinaman in 
Lamb’s story of the origin of roast pig, 
who felt it necessary to burn his house 
with the pig in it to taste this delicacy, 
because it was first introduced to him by 
such a casualty. We have discovered that 
it is possible to gratify a taste for roast 
pig without sacrificing a house each time, 
and we may yet learn that it is pos- 
sible to have all the advantages which 
the past offers us without at the same 
time accepting its unsuitable conditions. 
Intelligent discrim- 
ination should prevent 
the blind reproduction 
of the mistakes of the 
past, and should show 
us where emulation is 
fitting and where it is 
not. It should show 
us, for example, that 
the element, of pictur- 
esque effect, which 
constitutes so large a 
part of the charm of 
foreign cities, is not 
an object to be con- 
sciously sought in modern city building. 
Picturesqueness is an accidental effective- 
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ness which is often the accompaniment 
of ruin and decay and all unwholesome 
conditions. It is a beauty which appeals 
to superficial standards and is desirable 
when it results naturally, but which has 
no roots in order and convenience. 

There is in Plymouth, England, an ivy- 
covered ruin of a most romantic type, 
which was built a few years ago to satisfy 
this morbid demand for a picturesque 
feature in the landscape. This is but a 
barbarously candid example of a common 
mistake, and is really not so different in 
essence from the more refined practice of 
copying feudal castles for modern dwell- 
ings upon our city streets, or patterning 
modern college buildings in democratic 
America after the inconvenient and out- 
grown plans of university buildings in 
Europe. An Oxford professor said, sadly, 
to an American, “Why do you copy our 
medieval buildings in America? For 
myself, I would gladly give you the orig- 
inals for something more convenient”. 

The principles underlying all good build- 
ing in all ages are permanent, and cannot 
be too much valued. Our difficulty has been 
in mistaking means for ends, and copying 
forms instead of studying principles. 

MUNICIPAL ART DEFINED. 

Such considerations as the foregoing 
make it evident that municipal art, what- 
ever it may be, must rest upon an ethical 
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MODEL OF THE PROPOSED WASHINGTON MONUMENT GARDEN 


basis, that it is a wise commercial policy, 
and that it cannot be secured by placing 
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precedent before principle, by copying the 
efforts of other peoples or by transplant- 
ing their monuments, but this does not 
define the thing itself. It is hardly more 
than a negative statement of the case. 
What is Municipal Art? 

May not this term be used as synony- 
mous with civic beauty, and does it not 
mean the orderly fitting and appropriate 
manner of carrying out all civic enter- 
prises? Is it not meeting our common 
problems in a way pleasing to the eye in 
addition to satisfying their practical de- 
mands? Is it not “solving the problem 
of utility in terms of beauty”? Is it not 
the art of doing necessary things in an 
effective way, yet never doing anything 
“for effect”? Is it not creating the City 
Beautiful by directly and _ beautifully 
meeting its real needs in a dignified and 
orderly manner? 

Municipal Art in this sense can hardly 
be expected to result merely from such 
excellent palliative expedients as tend to 
do away with positive nuisances and to 
rectify initial mistakes. Such enterprises 
as regulating sign-boards, putting up 
statues and fountains, building great pub- 
lie buildings and having them decorated 
with mural paintings are excellent and 
necessary, but Municipal Art, in its 
broader sense, goes deeper and concerns 
itself with the whole city as an organism. 

Mr. Albert Shaw points out that our 
great cities have sprung into being as 
“mere hives of industry”, without plan 
or forethought in their construction. 
Boston we know still loses her thousands 
of miles annually in following the devi- 
ating path of the historic calf which laid 
out her main thoroughfares, and other 
cities lose equally great opportunities for 
convenience by planless growth. For this 
reason a courageous iconoclasm is often 
the first step in municipal progress, for 
past mistakes must be rectified before 
constructive enterprise can be carried on. 

It is of course impossible to any but 
the eye of Omniscience to foresee all the 
needs of a great city. “Somewhat in- 


caleulable always affects results”, yet it 
is possible to exercise a degree of foresight 
which will enable a city to grow along 
right lines. Municipal Science and Mu- 
nicipal Art are both based upon the con- 
ception of the city as more than a mere 
aggregation of people and pursuits. They 
are the outgrowth of the perception that 
taste and scientific knowledge may be 
applied to the problem of city building. 

Once houses were built by simply add- 
ing rooms here and there as they were 
needed. The work of the architect dem- 
onstrates that convenience, economy, and 
beauty are better served by planning than 
by leaving results to chance. The city is, 
in a sense, a larger family with an infinite 
variety of diverse demands and a nucleus 
of common needs. Each community must 
have streets ; these streets must be lighted, 


paved, and cleaned. It must have water- 


works, public buildings for governmental, 
educational, religious, and social uses. As 
the community grows its common de- 
mands multiply. There must be parks, 
intramural transportation, libraries, the- 
aters, and art galleries to meet these 
growing needs. 

The laying out of streets, the choice of 
sites for parks and public buildings, the 
arrangement of transportation facilities 
may be systematized and planned with 
as great advantage in the economy, beauty, 
and convenience of the result, as is gained 
by careful planning in the building of 
a house. It is the same principle applied 
to greater issues. 

The key to the study of Municipal Art 
is the conception of the city as an or- 
ganism, as something more than a mere 
aggregation of units. There is a common 
life, which expresses itself in different 
functions. To him who lies upon the 
ground idly watching the apparently aim- 
less activities of an ant-hill the life of 
the ant seems an inexplicable confusion. 
It is only as he studies the ant-hill as an 
organized community that he gets an in- 
telligent idea of the life of the individual 
ant. To attack the life of modern cities 
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wholly from the personal end is equally 
fruitless. The city must be spread out 
before our inner vision in bird’s-eye view. 
Its life must be felt as organic and func- 
tional, and if an answer is needed for 
the critic who asserts the impossiblity of 
plan and prearrangement in civic life 
none better could be devised than that 
offered the sluggard, “Go to the ant”— 
and see what organized communal activity 
means. “Consider her ways, and be wise.” 


IMPORTANCE OF PLAN. 


The plan of the city is then of primal 
importance. This would seem sure of 
instant tecognition, yet has been ignored 
in nearly all city building. All structural 
design, or design in three dimensions, 
is dependent for beauty primarily upon 
plan, and in city building it is the con- 
sideration which should take precedence 
of all others. A conspicuous example of 
beauty resulting from plan may be found 
in the Champs Elysées in Paris. In walk- 
ing through these beautiful gardens the 
eye is met at every turn by charming 
vistas. These effects one ascribes at first 
to the view, or to the flowers, or to some 
incidental feature, when in reality it is 
the masterly relation of each feature to 
every other in the ground plan of the 
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WASHINGTON. D.C 


DIAGRAM OF A PORTION OF CITY SHOWING 
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whole which produces the inspiring and 
monumental effects. The woods of Ver- 
sailles are equally remarkable for the same 
thing. 

A nearer illustration may be found in 
the World’s Fair, whose lessons are per- 
haps not yet wholly learned. The secret 
of its perfection was not so much the 
beauty of individual structures as their 
perfect and studied relation to each other. 
They were so planned that each building 
held an integral relationship to the ground 
scheme of the whole. The buildings were 
all designed upon a common mathematical 
unit, or module, thus proportionally re- 
lating even the final details of each build- 
ing to the entire plan. This did not appear 
on the surface, yet it was the chief source 
of beauty and illustrates the fundamental 
nature of plan. It was possible in such 
an enterprise to foresee and prearrange 
results to a greater degree than in the 
ordinary growth of a city. Yet permanent 
cities may profit greatly bysuch experiment. 

The choice of site and the arrangement 
of the plan in a way to enhance all its nat- 
ural advantages were hints which Chicago 
is already appropriating. It made her 
realize the esthetic value of her lake front, 
and the opportunity she had lost in yield- 
ing her. unique physical feature to a pri- 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


vate corporation. The only way to reclaim 
her lost opportunity was to go to enormous 
expenditure in building parks and drive- 
ways upon made land outside the Illinois 
Central tracks, and this work is already 
begun. 

Streets must be laid out in some fashion 
from the very first in any city. Mr. Albert 
Shaw points out that the natural and 
effective arrangement for Chicago would 
have been a wheel plan, with the main 
streets converging toward a central open 
area upon the lake shore, where ample 
space for public buildings could have been 
provided. This would have been quite 
as feasible and infinitely more beautiful 
than the gridiron plan which was actually 
used. Mr. Shaw also points out that 
Chicago lost her second opportunity when 
the fire reduced her first plan to ruins, 
and gave her the possibility of rearrange- 
ment. 

The history of Chicago in this respect 
is not different from that of nearly every 
city in the Union, but since Chicago had 
fewer advantages of site than most cities, 
the penalties of her mistakes in resultant 
ugliness are greater and more distressing. 
The fact that wise planning might have 


resulted in a beautiful city even upon 
the flat and treeless prairie gives both 
warning and encouragement. 

Of all American cities, Washington has 
the most instruction and inspiration to 
offer the student. It seems strange that 
we go to Paris for inspiration in regard 
to city planning, when Paris herself, in 
all probability, received her chief in- 
spiration from Washington. The great 
boulevards of Paris were not projected 
until years after Washington had been 
laid out by L’Enfant—a French architect 
—upon the plan of radiating streets, and 
Washington had a predecessor in Annap- 
olis, which is said to have been modele:| 
after the plan which Sir Christopher 
Wren drew for the rebuilding of London 
after the great fire.* Sir Christopher's 
plan was not carried out in London, but 
was made the basis for city building first 
of all in America. 

The beauty of our capitol city is in 
itself a monument to the far-sighted wis- 
dom of George Washington, who, with 
the architect, made a careful selection of 
the site, and studied the plans for a city 





* See article in House and Garden, by Glenn 
Brown. 
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equal in size to the London of that day, 
at a time when our entire population 
was but 4,600,000. Subsequent genera- 
tions less wise failed to profit by this 
foresight, however, and the wonderful 
plan of L’Enfant suffered modifications 
in later years. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the commission entrusted 
with the plans for the artistic development 
of modern Washington should have real- 
ized the, superb qualities of the original 
plan, and have carried on their work in 
accordance with its provisions. 

The superiority of the wheel plan in 
simplicity and directness as well as in 
monumental effects is evident to the most 
casual observer. The eye is constantly 
delighted by charming vistas leading to 
the government buildings, which are thus 
provided with monumental sites and mag- 
nificent approaches. A variety in build- 
ing sites is provided by this arrangement 
which is impossible in the gridiron plan, 
while open spaces make spots of beauty 
at street intersections quite easy of at- 
tainment. 

No more inspiring document can be 


offered the student of Municipal Art 
than the history of the making of Wash- 
ington. It is a humiliating reflection that 
with ‘such a conspicuous example so near: 
at hand American cities should so gen- 
erally have failed to profit by it. Al- 
though we have had greater opportunities: 
than other countries in that our cities 
have sometimes been founded by deliberate 
intention and in that we were less ham- 
pered by tradition, our esthetic awakening: 
has come too late in most instances to: 
prevent our adhering to the waffle-iron 
idea of symmetry and beauty in city plans.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM CITIES. 


What may be done by careful study of 
the advantages of site, and planning to 
conserve every advantage and make new 
ones, is illustrated by the World’s Fair 
and the city of Washington. The disas- 
trous results of ignoring both are well 
illustrated by Chicago and other cities. 
of similar type. We may also see what 
morals we can extract from a brief glance 
at one of our most conspicuous Eastern 
cities, Boston. The growth of Boston was. 
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even more accidental and planless than 
that of Chicago, and that she is not so 
ugly is due not to foresight, but to a 
kind providence which gave her such ex- 
ceptional advantages of site that neither 
carelessness nor ingenuity could nullify 
them all. Her views must always remain 
beautiful by reason of the contour of the 
land’and the ragged nature of her water 
line. 

Boston was foreordained to picturesque- 
ness, and she has also accomplished good 
results by pure inertia, and by standing by 
her ancestors through thick and thin. The 
ancient graveyards to which her conser- 
vatism has made her cling have lost their 
original significance and have become 
merely grateful spots of green in the 
midst of some of her most unsightly 
streets, while many of her commonplaces 
have acquired a halo of romance by the 
mere process of years. The cows to whom 
she is said to owe her magnificent Common 
and her city plan are vindicated by events, 
and deserve a traditional respect and in- 
terest like those accorded the fabled wolf 
or the geese of ancient Rome, and beside 
them it is no wonder that Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow lacks perspective and spectacular 
effect and is as yet unembalmed in the 
amber of tradition. Boston’s conservatism 
has worked distinctly to her advantage, 
and her good luck has of late been aug- 
mented by good design. Perhaps no city 
can teach us better the art of seizing upon 
natural advantages, and even turning dis- 
advantages into features. A few years 
ago Boston had a _ wonderful 
through whose energetic action most of 
her greatest municipal improvements have 
been achieved. Like most great men, 
Mayor Quincy met with opposition, and 
the taxpayer is still groaning over the 
bills, but Boston through his efforts and 
that of its metropolitan park commission 
has become in some respects the most 
beautiful of cities. 

It would require weeks of strenuous 
living to get any complete idea of the 
which have been carried 


mayor, 


enterprises 
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through in recent yeags, but a casual 
glance serves to show how well distributed 
these efforts have been. The city map is 
dotted with playgrounds and small parks. 
New boulevards have been projected into 
all the beautiful surrounding suburbs, 
while all the unimproved land within a 
radius of ten miles of the state-house has 
been appropriated for great natural parks. 
She has improved her city plan through 
draining unhealthful marshes, and turn- 
ing a waste and unsightly district into a 
series of beautiful drives, bordered with 
picturesque lagoons. 

A great feature of the work in Boston 
has been her success with made land. She 
has filled in large areas, and made beau- 
tiful residence districts out of unwhole- 
some flat lands which were left uncovered 
by the tide. She has dredged the River 


Charles and confined it within magnificent 
embankments, so that it is more impres- 
sive than either the Seine or the Thames. 
The results show a wonderful average of 
beautiful effects, and now not even the 
poorest of her citizens can be wholly shut 
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AGASSIZ BRIDGE, BACK BAY FENS, BOSTON 


Illustrating *he redemption of a marsh. 


away from inspiring scenes and whole- 
some surroundings. 

What if the Bostonian of today does 
maintain a scornful attitude toward the 
rest of the world! There is justification 
for his civic pride, even if he sometimes 
fails to discriminate between the credit 
due to Providence and to himself. This 











STORIES OF HEROIC LIVING 


arrogance is not wholly confined to the 
East. A Western guide is accustomed to 
respond to the enthusiasm of tourists by 
saying, with a comprehensive sweep of 
his hand toward the Grand Cajion, “I 
dug it myself!” 

Boston encourages us to efforts even 
when there are many mistakes to undo. 
Her own work was accompanied by great 
difficulties, but no one now doubts that 
it was worth the doing. Her greatest mes- 
sage is appreciation of the value of nat- 


ural advantages and their preservation at 


any cost. She has accepted the hint of 
her environment in her use of the iuxuri- 
ous growths of New England soil. How- 
ever reluctant it may be in its response to 
the overtures of the farmer, no land pro- 
duces more magnificent trees, shrubs and 
vines than that of New England. 

The different cities mentioned illustrate 
in different ways the importance of plan 
as the first consideration of Municipal 
Art. In the redemption of modern cities 
the architect, landscape architect, and 
engineer must work in harmony to secure 
the best results. The best laid plans of 
architect and engineer would bring but 
barren results without that trained nurse 
of agriculture—the landscape gardener— 
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to embellish and complete their most fun- 
damental work. 

The architect should show how order 
can be brought out of chaos by wise plan- 
ning, and in addition to the laying out 
of the city he becomes responsible for 
the architectural effect of buildings—their 
respect for building lines, and mutual 
relation to each other. The engineer must 
solve all problems of utility—lighting, 
wiring, transportation, paving, etc., with- 
out offense to the eye, and the landscape 
architect must cover all defects and en- 
hance all virtues by the cultivation of 
natural beauties in the midst of artificial 
surroundings. The heaviest responsibility 
rests undoubtedly with the architect, and 
no study of Municipal Art can be com- 
plete without attention to some of the 
fundamental principles of architectural 
design. 

The part assigned to the public in the 
work of securing more beautiful cities is 
the essential one of intelligent demand. 
A recognition by the public of civic beauty 
as a necessity will bring the desired result 
as surely as effect follows cause, and there- 
fore the first step in municipal reform 
along any line must be the education of 
the public to a demand for the best things. 


Stories of Heroic Living 








AN 


OR years the man of whom I 
write was known to us simply as 
“George M.’s brother”, one of the 
unimpressive figures that fill up 
the gaps of village life, a quiet, 

unassuming, friendly little nonentity. He 


UNSUSPECTED HERO 


was employed in a bank, and lived with 
his brother, who is making a name for 
himself in literature. 

It was while his brother and wife were 
away on a pleasure trip that I learned of 
the unsuspected heroism hidden in the 





Do you know of a typical life of service to humanity? The Chautauquan wants to secure true short stories 
which will emphasize the ideal of social service as distinguished from military prowess-or success measured by 
money getting. For the best story each month not exceeding 1,000 words The Chautauquan will award a 
prize of $10. The prize this month is awarded to the author of the story entitled ‘‘ An Unsuspected Hero.’’ 
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great heart under the dull surface by 
which we had grown accustomed to judge 
the man. John, as I will call him, met 
with an accident one day when driving a 
spirited horse, and as we were his nearest 
neighbor he was taken into our home 
to die, for it was believed that he could 
not live many hours. With death’s near- 
ness to break his lifelong reserve, he told 
me the following story. 

Two years after his mother’s death, in 
John’s boyhood, his father had married 
a widow with one child, a delicate, bril- 
liant, erratic lad. The mother begged 
John on her deathbed to look after him, 
and John kept his promise faithfully. He 
schooled the younger boy, who developed a 
talent for writing and an unquenchable 
thirst for fame, both of which John fos- 
tered to the best of his ability. 

John was ten years older than George, 
and in fairly good circumstances, having 
inherited from his mother a small legacy 
and a pretty home at the village outskirts. 
He was in love with a girl whom he had 
known from childhood, and whom he 
thought might reciprocate his affection, 
but he waited for a cherished investment 
to materialize before asking her to marry 
him. In the meantime George wrote 
stories and books, which came back with 
discouraging regularity. He had just 
enough success to feed his ambition and 
keep him afloat, with John’s assistance. 
One day John received a note from the 
woman he loved asking him to help her 
in a matter of grave importance. When 
he went to her she told him that she loved 
his brother, the brilliant, erratic boy of 


AUNT 


AM desolate. Come to me with 
your daughters, and let my home 
be your home.” Such was the 
brief letter received by an almost 
penniless widow in delicate 
It came from a childless aunt 





health. 
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his care, younger by three years than she, 
and that he loved her also, but because his 
book upon which he had lavished all the 
brightest work of three years had been 
rejected he had lost heart, and decided 
to join the horde of fortune-hunters bound 
for the Klondike. She knew that his frail 
constitution would not survive the hard- 
ships of the undertaking, and begged John 
to keep him at home at any cost. 

It was the death of John’s dearest hopes. 
Life held nothing further for him. He 
gave no sign of his own disappointment, 
however, but persuaded his brother to send 
out his book once more. Unknown to 
George, he paid for its publication, and 
when the book came out and proved fairly 
successful he bought up all the unsold 
copies in the name of a Western firm and 
sent the check to his brother. He made 
over the home as a wedding gift to the 
bride, then went West to forget. 

When he returned George had got his 
“start”, and was living comfortably and 
happily in the old home. John was much 
changed, “saddened by unsuccess”, his 
friends said among themselves; he had 
lost the freshness and vigor of youth, and 
taken on the staid, quiet ways of middle- 
age. George and his wife were invariably 
kind, but even they smiled at his dull, 
queer ways, never guessing the heroic se- 
cret of his sacrificed love. And John is 
still living, for he recovered from the 
effects of the accident referred to. Per- 
haps George and Alice still need him to 
fill up the gaps of their more than usually 
happy lives. 





H. F. H. 








SALLIE 







recently bereft of her husband. Soon the 
two households were one in a comfortable 
home on a large plantation. 
“I cannot do for the girls what I would 
like this year,” she said to the mother, 
soon after her arrival. “The overflow did 
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much damage this season, and I told the 
river tenants to go back cheerfully to 
work, and they should have all their labor 
would produce on the bottom fields. They 
seem grateful, and think they will yet 
make good crops. But whatever betides, 
you and yours will always be welcome to 
the best that is mine, and it is my greatest 
consolation to have you with me.” 

Several months later she said to one of 
her grandnieces, “Money is not so scarce 
with me, Dale, as I had feared it would 
be; at any rate, the harvest feast must be 
given as usual, and you must help me.” 

On the broad lawn in front of her house 
she every autumn spread tables loaded 
with barbecued meats, good bread, cakes, 
and fruits, to which was invited every 
member of each household of her numer- 
ous tenantry, all negroes, together with 
the aged and otherwise disabled colored 
persons of the neighborhood, and if any 
of them went without a good dinner on 
that day, and perhaps a well-filled basket 
to carry home, it was no fault of Aunt 
Sallie’s. She once incidentally quoted as 
her authority for this custom the passage 
of Scripture, “When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind”. 

One warm day, while driving with her 
on a tour of inspection over the fields, this 
same grandniece and she came to the 
negro quarters, where the little ones, too 
young to work, were leisurely airing them- 
selves at play under the shade of the trees. 
One three-year-old urchin, utterly regard- 
less of the proprieties, was calmly disport- 
ing himself, clad only in that dark raiment 
which nature gave him. On the afternoon 
of the same day, while the other members 
of the household were lounging the sum- 
mer hours away, Aunt Sallie was discov- 
ered busy over her work-box. 

“Heyday! For. what purpose this gay 
Joseph’s coat, Auntie ?” interrogated Dale. 

“A small contribution to our little Af- 
rican’s wardrobe,” she replied. “I find my 
cloth supply exhausted, save for these three 
remnants of quite differently striped cot- 


ton, but as the colors correspond, I thought 
a shirt might be fashioned for little 
Sambo’s present necessities.” 

The wonder was that a garment resulted 
not in the least offensive to good taste, 
and the next day “God’s little image cut 
in ebony” paraded himself through the 
quarters clothed and in his right mind. 

Just such deeds as this filled up most 
of her leisure hours, quietly, unobtrusively 
doing much good in various ways. No 
wonder the poor around her rose in solid 
rank to call her blessed. Many a time 
she preferred to remain at home in order 
to give some one else a pleasant trip at her 
expense, and though her income was a 
generous competency, her purse was habit- 
ually pretty well drained from supplying 
necessities and comforts to others. 

One of her fondest hopes was to see 
opened up womanly occupations, remuner- 
ative employment, along many new lines, 
to the thousands of delicately nurtured 
women of the South, brought to poverty 
and thrown on their own resources by the 
fortunes of a war that annihilated an in- 
stitution abhorred by her from her earliest 
years. Though a typical Southern woman, 
loving her own section with all the in- 
tensity of her earnest nature, she yet 
keenly felt the incubus of slavery, regard- 
ing her position as mistress of slaves as 
one of her greatest, most fearful respon- 
sibilities to God, and though that long 
four-years’ struggle brought ruin to much 
that was dearest to her in life, she always 
maintained that the day on which her 
slaves were made free was marked by her 
with a huge white stone. 

She had no lofty ideas or great views 
for the emancipation of woman or the 
betterment of her race, but for improving 
well and wisely every opportunity within 
her reach for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, for relieving individual 
suffering and bringing hope to the de- 
spairing around her, the extent of her in- 
fluence for good can hardly be rightly 
appreciated until that day “when He 
cometh to make up His jewels”. 
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In the pioneer days of Texas, when her 
house was one of the few comfortable 
homes in all the land, it was an unfailing 
refuge to ministers of every denomination, 
indeed, to all honest wayfarers without 
discrimination. 

When in her closing years she felt the 
warning to set her house in order, very 
delicately, very mercifully, she set about 
the task of making her will, leaving all 
that she had to the dependent members of 
her household, to make a home for the 
homeless, as she gently phrased it to those 
nearer and dearer to her, whom she thus 
passed over. 

And now look with me on the last scene 
of all in this unselfish life. It is a dark, 
cold, dreary winter. A poor widow with 
two helpless little children has been 
burned out of house and home, and left 
utterly destitute. No succor seems near 
and the three are literally adrift in the 
pitiless world, but Aunt Sallie hears the 
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cry of distress, and without delay goes to 
the rescue with all needed food and cloth- 
ing provided in her own household. A 
shelter is secured, and Aunt Sallie again 
starts out through sleet and cold to arouse 
the community in their behalf. But she 
is old and feeble, for years a cripple from 
rheumatism, the winter weather does its 
work upon her, and she staggers on the 
threshold of the home of a wealthy man 
who, she thinks, will hold out a helping 
hand to the fatherless and the widow. He 
expostulates with her, begging her to go 
home, wrap herself comfortably in bed, 
and send for her physician, but she will 
not desist until she has secured his prom- 
ise to carry on her work. Then she re- 
turns to her home, seeks her couch, and, 
after days of torture, dies of rheumatic 
grippe, striving even in the final hour to 
comfort the anxious watchers with her last 
words, “You are all so good to me, so good 
to me”. E. F. T. 
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MUNICIPAL ART AND SCIENCE EXHIBIT AT THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

T may well be taken as a most en- 
couraging sign of the times that the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition has 
determined to excel its predecessors 
by providing for a Municipal Art 
and Science Exhibit. Mr. Albert 





Kelsey, of Philadelphia, has been chosen to - 


supervise this exhibit, which was first urged 
upon the Exposition authorities by the Buffalo 
convention of the American League for Civic 
Improvement in 1901. Mr. Kelsey is one of 


several prominent architects who, upon invitation 
of Chautauqua Institution, are preparing model 
plans for beautifying the Assembly grounds. 


PUTTING WIRES UNDERGROUND. 


The “Municipal Year Book” discovers that 
the telephone companies are far in the lead 
in that feature of municipal betterment, put- 
ting wires underground. The report of the 
American (Bell) Telephone and Telegraph 
Company states that more than half the mile- 
age of its exchange wires throughout the 
country is underground. 

“Information collected, although probably 
quite incomplete in this particular, shows that 
of the 1,524 places of over 3,000 populaticn 
by the last United States census, 232 have some 
wires underground. In many instances the 
length placed in conduits is very small, but 
even a beginning is significant. Of the 232 
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cities, 197 reported telephone, forty-three elec- 
tric light, twenty-seven fire or police alarm 
telegraph, and fourteen street railway wires 
(trolley feeders) underground. While in many 
cities two or more classes of wires were under- 
ground, altogether only some sixty-five cities 
reported that other than telephone wires have 
been buried. All but seven of the seventy-eight 
cities having 50,000 population and over re- 
ported some wires underground. The two largest 
of these seven were Jersey City, New Jersey, 
206,433, and Nashville, Tennessee, 80,865. The 
other five places, in order of population, were 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Evansville, Indiana, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Elizabeth, New Jersey. Probably 
some of these places have wires underground, 
but failed to report the fact. The distribution, 
by size, of the 232 places is as follows: 


Places reporting 
Population. Tctal places. wires 
underground. 
30,000 and over....... 135 105 
10,000 to 30,000...... 303 84 
5,000 to 10,000..... . 458 29 
3,000 to 5,000...... 623 14 


“The progressive city of the future will insist 
that all wires be placed beneath the streets, al- 
ways under municipal control, and often under 
municipal ownership. The ownership of most 
of the conduits thus far provided is vested in 
the companies that own the wires, but the re- 
ports include seven cities that own a part, and 
seven others that own all the conduits in 


question.” 
<2 


“The streets of this composite city would be 
broad like those of Washington (their direction 
being governed by the conformation of the land 
and the convenience of the citizens); they 
would be well paved and cleaned, as Colonel 
Waring made those of Manhattan in contrast 
with those of Brooklyn; they would be lined 
with trees, as New Haven and many smaller 
cities show they can be; they would be free 
from telegraph, telephone, and trolley poles, 
of which Manhattan is again our chief if not 
sole instance; they would be as well lighted as 
those of Philadelphia, adorned by well-planned 
buildings, of which examples can be found 
today only in a few streets of some of our 
larger cities, such as Fifth avenue, New York, 
and the Lake Shore Drive in Chicago.”—Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin. 


<2 


STREET CLEANING CRUSADES. 

Topeka, Kansas, has an annual house-cleaning 
week all over the city, thanks to the efforts of 
the women who want a cleaner municipality. 

The South Park Improvement Association, 
of Chicago, has sought to cultivate the civic 


conscience of its constituency by placing copies 
of city ordinances in every home in the district. 

In St. Louis the Civic Improvement League 
reprinted all city ordinances applicable to side- 
walks, streets, and alleys, together with a 
practical exhortation to individuals to report 
violations to policemen, and do their own share 
in keeping rubbish off the streets. 

Eureka Springs, Arkansas, the mountain re- 
sort town, inaugurated the new régime of 
order and cleanliness with an “improvement 
day”. The school children, directed by their 
teachers, rescued a bit of natural park from 
its condition of unnatural neglect; business 
men gave the time of employees, who helped 
to improve various public places; and house- 
wives carried the crusade against unsightliness 


to both front and rear of their own residences. 


‘a+ 


“Knowledge has a more imposing effect upon 
the young mind when it stands, like the apostle 
with the gifts of healing, at the beautiful gate 
of the temple.”—Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. 


<ae 


ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 


Under this title the South Park Improvement 
Association of Chicago has issued a small 
pamphlet which deserves wide circulation. It 
deals with “The Fine Art Side of Home- 
Building and Maintenance”, domestic architec- 
ture in American cities, and the subject of 
decoration as related to architecture. R. C. 
Spencer, Jr., president of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, contributes the first part, and 
its scope is indicated by such sub-titles as 
paint, shades, signs, street effects, variety in 
unity, the building traffic, overcrowding, flimsy 
porches, shoddy buildings, sham, brick a su- 
perior material, simplicity in design, style, the 
“grille”, the architect. 

Joseph Twyman, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on architecture, writes the 
second part on the theory and practical side 
of ornamentation. His detailed statements con- ' 
cerning color and form are especially helpful. 

A list of periodicals and books on_ these 
subjects is appended. 

Copies may be obtained from the South 
Park Improvement Association for twenty-five 
cents each. 


<a 


“Beauty is not for something else, it is a 
good in itself. .A tree which bears no fruit, if 
it is symmetrical and casts a grateful shade, 
does yet bear fruit in an inward satisfaction 
of the soul.”—Professor Charles R. Henderson. 
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A FEARFUL EXAMPLE OF COSTLY BILL-BOARDS. 


The Muskingum county courthouse, which 
cost the taxpayers over $600,000 in principal 
and interest, is being used as a bill-board. It 
is covered—sides, front, and top—with bills 
announcing the coming of the great Robinson 
show on May 7. And the piers supporting our 
$400,000 bridge advise everyone where to get 
the best two-dollar rye. What next?—From 
The Breeder and Farmer, Zanesville, Ohio. 


<2* 


“There is one great art which every family 
in the nation can help to cultivate, and which 
all local governments and associations can 
assist—the art of making the face of nature 
beautiful.”—Professor Charles R. Henderson. 


ee 


MUNICIPAL ART NEWS. 


Cities across the northern border line are 
not behind our own in possessing organizations 
alive to the possibilities of municipal art. We 
note that the Ontario Association of Architects 
has taken up such subjects as the improvement 
of the water front of Toronto, the grouping 
of the Toronto Exposition buildings, the im- 
provement and better equipment of the School 
of Practical Science, and the importance of 
the government’s obtaining the best possible 
design for the new School of Science building 
of Toronto University. The Toronto chapter 
of the association is codperating with the gov- 
ernment in the erection of new government 
buildings, and with the Guild of Civie Art in 
the preparation of plans for general improve- 
ment of the city. 

A special committee of the St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Club has about completed plans for a 
competition on subjects relating to municipal 


improvements for St. Louis. Bath-houses 
along the river front, arranged in a practical 
way and designed in a way that will appeal 
to the public and cause their installation, will 
be one of the principal features of the com- 
petition. Improvements around the public 
school grounds and in open places, like the front 
of Union Station and the triangle at MePher- 
son, Lindell, and Vandeventer avenues, will 
also come in for attention. 

“Modern Civic Art” is the title of a new 
book by Charles Mulford Robinson, the author 
of “The Improvement of Towns and Cities”. 
This will be a sumptuous volume, beautifully 
illustrated from etchings by Reginald Cleveland 
Coxe. In “Modern Civic Art” Mr. Robinson, 
whom several English critics hailed as the new 
Ruskin in their reviews of his earlier book, has 
treated more expressly of the artistic side of 
that civic renaissance that is now sweeping 
over the civilized world in a popular effort to 
bring beauty into cities. That the treatment 
is, however, entirely practical no reader of the 
earlier book, which is called “the Bible of im- 
provement effort”, needs to be told. An idea 
of the scope and character of “Modern Civic 
Art” may be gained from the following ex- 
amples of chapter headings: “The Water En- 
trance to the City”, “The Land Entrance”, “The 
Administrative Center’, “The Street Plan”, 
“Modern Commercial Architecture”, “On the 
Great Avenues”, “Minor Residence Streets”, 
“Suburban Development”. In the treatment 
of these and kindred topics Mr. Robinson has 
delightfully added philosophical reflection and 
historical survey to artistic criticism and sug- 
gestion. The book is authoritative, but very 
interesting. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS. 


MUNICIPAL ART. 
IL 


1. Roll-call: Respond by naming some public 
feature which might be more beautiful, 
also some “beauty spot” in your own 
city. Many bits of beauty are over- 
looked by the unobservant. 

Summary: Condense “Municipal Art” (See 
article in this issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN) into a three-minute statement as 
the keynote of the program. 

3. Voices of the Experts: Reading of Select 
Quotations (See “Civic Progress Round 
Table” in this issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN). 

4. Papers: The Foundations of Civic Beauty 

ith Local Applications, (a) The Site of 
the City, (b) The Plan of the City, (c) 
The Making of the City. (See chaps. 


he 


I, II, and III of Robinson’s “The Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities”.) 

5. Reports of a Commission on the Beautifica- 
tion of Your Own City: Appoint per- 
sons to submit sketches with explanation 
for The Utilization of Natural Advan- 
tages, Laying out of Streets, Parks, and 
Gardens, Sites for Public Buildings, and 
Landscape Gardening. This “report” 
may be only an informal “dream”, or it 
can be elaborated by the “commission” 
in complete form worthy of public no- 
tice. (Senate Report No. 166—fifty- 
seventh congress, first session—entitled 
“The Park System of the District of 
Columbia” is the finest work of this kind 
in the United States.) (a) Sub-Com- 
mission on Architecture: This commit- 
tee should report on the municipal con- 
trol of building lines and heights, street 






























widths in business and residential sec- 
tions, appropriate architecture, etc. 
(b) Sub-Committee on Public Decora- 
tion: This committee can find abundant 
material in suggestions concerning the 
color of buildings and utilities, and the 
lighting of streets for the sake of beauty 
and utility, the decoration of business 
blocks, artistic store signs, the elimina- 
tion of objectionable public advertising, 
the use of trees and windov-boxes, etc. 


Il. 


1. A Symposium: Responsibility for Mu- 
nicipal Art. Brief papers or talks on 
the following: (a) The Citizen’s Part 
in Seeking Art Standards (See “Popular 
Edueation in Art” in Robinson’s “Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities”). (b) 
The Exceptional Opportunity of the 
Publie School in Cultivating Standards 
of Taste (See “Municipal Art as a Sub- 
ject of Study in Schools and Colleges” 
in “Proceedings of the Boston Confer- 
ence for Good City Government”, pub- 
lished by the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia). (¢) The Church’s Mis- 
sion in Awakening Civic Consciousness. 
(d) The Part of the Press in a Popular 
Art Propaganda. (e) The Professional 
and Social Responsibilities of the Artist 
and Architect. (f) The City’s Part in 
the Provision of Municipal Machinery 
and Enactments. 

A Business Proposition: How Business 
Men May Unite in Securing Effective 
and Harmonious Architecture, Signs, and 
Lighting, and the Use of Color, Trees, 
and other Elements of Beauty. 

3. Paper: American Expositions and Public 
Beauty Ideals (See Zueblin’s “A Decade 
of Civic Improvement” in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, November, 1902, and write 
American League for Civic Improvement, 
No. 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chicago, for 
St. Louis “model city” plans). 

4. A Nation’s Dream: A More Beautiful 
Washington (See congressional docu- 
ments and current magazines). Describe 
the improvement of Washington as a 
dream of the first president, and a vision 
soon to be realized. 

5. Word Pictures: Notable Examples of Pub- 
lie Beauty in Other Lands. Secure the 
presence of a “globe-trotter”, consult 
books, and secure pictures. 
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READING LIST. 


Robinson’s “The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities” is the best single volume for use in 
preparing this program. This volume and any 
other reference literature may be _ secured 
through the American League for Civic Im- 
provement, No. 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chicago. 
Information of value will be sent to any club 
or circle reporting that the above program is 
to be used as a whole or in part. 


See “Advertising”, “Art” (Municipal), 
“Architecture”, “Building Laws”, “Parks”, 
“Sculpture”, “Smoke Nuisance”, “Washington”, 
ete., in “A Bibliography of Municipal Prob- 
lems and City Conditions”, by Robert C. Brooks. 
(New York: Reform Club.) 

“Art and Life and the Building and Decora- 
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tion of Cities.” A series of lectures by the 
members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. (London: Rivington, Percival & 
Company.) 

“Areas of Future Cities”, in Scientific Ameri- 
can, June 22, 1901. 

“Smoke abatement”, by C. H. Benjamin, in 
The Outlook, February 22, 1902. 

“Washington, the Beautiful”, by William E. 
Johnson, in Home and Flowers, April, 1902. 

“Art in Modern Bridges”, by Montgomery 
Schuyler, in The Century, May, 19 0, p. 12. 

“Civic Treatment of Color”, by Frederick 8S. 
Lamb, in Municipal Affairs, March, 1898, p. 
110. 

“Art in Street Lighting”, by Allen Ripley 
Foote, in The Electrical Engineer, October 7, 
1897; The Progressive Age, October 15, 1897. 

“Civil Law Development” (municipal esthet- 
ies from a legal standpoint), by F. Holbach, in 
Municipal Affairs, December, 1899, p. 715. 

“The Planning of Cities”, by George B. Post, 
in Public Improvements, February, 1901, p. 651. 

“Beauty in Buildings and Some Things that 
Lead to It”, by Barry Parker, in The Crafts- 
man, June, 1902, p. 105. 

“The Beautifying of Our Cities”, by Fred- 
erick S. Lamb, in The Craftsman, June, 1902, 
p. 172. 

“Civie Centers”, by John DeWitt Warner, in 
Municipal Affairs, March, 1902, p. 1; see also 
same subject, September, 1902, p. 478; see also 
“New City Hall for Greater New York”, by 
Wm. S. Crandall, in Municipal Journal and 
Engineer, November, 1902, p. 205. 

“Art and Education”, by George E. Bissell, 
in Municipal Affairs, June, 1902, p. 185. 

“Public Advertising”, by Frederick L. Olm- 
sted, Jr., in “Proceedings of American Park 
and Out-Door Art Association, 1900”. 


STUDY OF MUNICIPAL ART. 


The following suggestions for study classes 
on the subject of Municipal Art are recom- 
mended by the sub-committee on art literature 
of the exhibition committee of the .Municipal 
Art League of Chicago: 


1, Municipal Architecture: 
Study of Famous Examples, from Roman 
Forum to Chicago Postoffice. Cathe- 
drals and Churches. Schools. 
2. Monumental Art: 

Examples in (a) Architecture; (b) 
Sculpture; (c) Sculpture in Combina- 
tion with Architecture. 

3. Landscape Architecture: 

1. Forestry. 2. Parks, Boulevards, Play- 
grounds. 3. English and Italian Gar- 
dens. 4. School and Factory Grounds. 
5. Private Grounds. 

4. Mural Decoration: 

(a) True Fresco; Modern Treatment; 
1. Masters of; 2. Examples of. (b) 
Stained Glass; 1. History of; 2. Ex- 
amples of. 

5. Interior Furnishings: 
For Public Buildings: Furniture; Fab- 
ries; Form and Color; Harmony. 
6. Art in the Schools: 
Influence of (1) Pictures and Casts; 
(2) Color of Walls; (3) Representa- 
tions of Architectural Masterpieces. 
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Pauline King—American Mural Paint- 


References: 
John Nisbet—Studies in Forestry. 
W. J. Loftie—London Afternoons. 
J. J. Sexby— Municipal Parks, Gardens, 
and Open Spaces of London. 
Chas. A. Platt—Italian Gardens. 
N. J. Rose—Lawns and Gardens. 
Mrs. Van Renssalaer—Art Out-of-doors, 


ing. 

Lewis Day—History of Stained Glass. 

Frederick Litchfield—History of Fur- 
niture. , 

F. Crowninshield— Mural Painting. 

Art and Life and the Building and Dee- 
oration of Cities, 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


DOMESTIC. 

1. Roll-call: Answered by personal choice 
(with brief reasons for the selection) of 
the most significant American event of 
the year 1902. 

2. Address: What Wireless Telegraphy Means 
to the World. 

3. Papers: (a) The Use and Abuse of Car- 
toons (illustrations from the late Thomas 
Nast and others). (b) Recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (annual report published Decem- 
ber 18). (c) Provisions of the Cuban 
Reciprocity Treaty (published December 
19). (d) Progress of Railways in Cuba. 

4. Readings: (a) From “The Right to Work”, 
by Ray Stannard Baker, McClure’s Mag- 
azine for January. (b) From “The 
Trust and the Small Town”, World’s 
Work for January, (c) From “The 
Harrisburg Achievement” and “How the 
Chicago City Council was Regenerated”, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January. (4d) 
From “Human Nature and the Social 
Order”, by Charles Horton Cooley. 


5. Discussion: What Does the National Civic 
Federation Amount To? 


FOREIGN, 


1. Map Review: Leader should prepare out- 
line map of Venezuela upon which to 
mark correctly countries which bound it, 
cities, ports, ete., as called off and lo- 
cated by members as best they can. 

2. Address: 1902 in History Abroad. 

3. Summaries: (a) Germany’s Lariff Policy. 
(b) England’s New Education Law. 
(ec) The case of Colonel Arthur Lynch, 
M.P., indicted for high treason in Great 
Britain. (d) The “Calro Doctrine” in 
international law. 

4. Readings: (a) From “The Real Siberia”, 
by John Foster Frazier. (b) From 
“England and Russia in the Politics of 
Europe”, by F. A. Ogg, THE CHAuTAU- 
quan for February. (c) From “Na- 
tional Antagonisms”, by J. Novicow, 
International Quarterly for December. 

5. Debate: Resolved, “That there is no such 
thing as a ‘pacific blockade’ ”, 
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INDUSTRIAL ART LEAGUE, 


The report of the secretary of the Indus- 
trial Art League notes the following evidences 
of steady and vital development of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement during the past year: 


1. The prominence given to the subject in 
elub programs and general lecture courses. 

2. The organization of new Arts and Crafts 
societies. 

3. Frequent exhibitions of industrial prod- 
ucts. 

4. The expressed intention of the man- 
agers of the St. Louis Exposition to combine 
the display of the Arts and Crafts. 

5. The development of manual training and 
other practical ideas in education. 

6. The extension of the curriculum of art 
schools to include the crafts. 

7. The establishment of model factories and 
workshops of an improved type. 

8. The publication of magazines and books 
devoted to the new industrialism. 


Reference is made to plans for making Chau- 
tauqua a center for arts and crafts production 
and exhibition, and the organization of a not- 
able new Arts and Crafts society at Dayton, 
Ohio, is recorded. 


Local exhibitions have been held at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Boston, Atlanta, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Champaign, Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Hingham, Massachusetts, and at other 
places. One of the most successful of these 
exhibitions is held annually at Richmond, In- 
diana, the high-school building being used for 
the display. By means of a vital coéperation an 
interest is there excited throughout the whole 
community. Among the larger exhibitions the 
one established at Crescent Park, Providence, 
Rhode Island, may be specially referred to. 
This was a popular exhibition of New England 
industries conducted by the New England As- 
sociation of Arts and Crafts during the sum- 
mer months, from June 15 to September 15. 
While the exhibition was general, the adop- 
tion of the term “arts and crafts” implies 
a business recognition of new ideas of industry. 
Another incident worthy of special mention 
was the exhibition made in Chicago by the 
Tobey Furniture Company of the art fabrics 
of Morris & Company, London. In connection 
with the exhibition a public reception was held, 
and lectures were given by distinguished edu- 
cators, the significance of the event lying thus 
in the acceptance by a business firm of a social 
obligation and in the association of art and 
education with ordinary business. The beauti- 
ful “Morris Memorial Room”, constructed by 

















Joseph Twyman for the occasion, is a prophecy 
of a business which shall be conducted with 
the same motives as those which directed Mor- 
ris’s own work. It is also significant that a 
reconciliation between the arts and crafts is to 
be accomplished at the St. Louis Exposition, 
where the finer industrial products will be ex- 
hibited in the department of art. 

The improvement made in schools and fac- 
tories—in the one by the introduction of in- 
dustrial materials, and in the other by the 
introduction of educational motives—is con- 
siderable, the vital changes taking place in 
these institutions being perhaps the most hope- 
ful and significant signs of our time. 


Among the publications of the year are two 
new magazines, the one coming from Boston 
ealled Handicraft, the other from the United 
Crafts at Syracuse and entitled The Craftsman. 
The Manual Training Magazine, published at 
the University of Chicago, may. also be added 
to this list. The Industrial Art League has 
published “Chapters in the History of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement”, by Professor Oscar L. 
Triggs, secretary of the league. The National 
League of Industrial Art has issued a volume 
ealled “The New Industrialism”, made up of 
three lectures of the winter course. 

The membership of the Industrial Art 
League is now over 400, and a national ad- 
visory board is being formed. The annual 
dues are $10; life membership $100. The 
league is incorporated as a non-pecuniary cor- 
poration, with the object of promoting the 
industrial arts. Its aims are: 


1. To provide workshops and tools for the 
use of guilds. of artists and craftsmen, and 
means for the exhibition and sale of their 
products. 

2. To give instruction in the crafts. 

3. To establish industrial art libraries and 
museums. 

4. By publications and other appropriate 
means to promote the arts and crafts. 


Information regarding the organization of 
local leagues and guilds, as well as concerning 
lectures, open meetings, and membership, will 
be furnished by the general organizer, E. P. 
Rosenthal, 264 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


<‘e* 


MRS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE’S “CLUB CREED”. 


I believe in afternoon club life for women. 

I believe in evening club life for men and 
women together when it does not rob the home 
of father and mother. 

I believe that woman has no right to under- 
take any work whatsoever outside of the home, 
along the lines of philanthropy, church, tem- 
perance or club life that does not emanate from 
the home, and in its final and best results return 
to the home. Home must always be the center, 
but not the limit, of woman’s life. 

I believe in equal rights in the family for 
father and mother in intelligence, affection, and 
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filial respect. These the club should foster. 

I believe in nine-tenths of the club members 
doing the work, and one-tenth the criticising, 
instead of the reverse. 

I believe in individual responsibility for every 
interest of the club, mutual sympathy and . 
appreciation of results. 

I believe no woman has a right to accept a 
place on any committee unless she serve faith- 
fully, promptly, intelligently, and is willing 
to stand ny the results of her individual action. 

I believe that women should have a moral 
responsibility regarding financial matters in 
the prompt payment of dues and pledges, and 
a comprehension that as no other phase of life 
ean be carried on without money, neither can 
the enlarged club life. 

I believe in the value of a minute, and that 
thievery of time on the part of one late mem- 
ber from those in waiting is reprehensible. 
Railroad trains do not wait; why should im- 
mortal souls? 

I believe, out of consideration for others, in 
removing the hat in all public assemblies. 

I believe in occupying the seat farthest from 
the aisle when there are others to come, and, 
psd the same reason; occupying front seats 

st. 

I believe that club members should restrain 
themselves from whispering or the rustling of 
skirts or papers during club sessions. 

I believe no woman should seek or use official 
position for self-aggrandizement, or club affilia- 
tion for stepping-stones only, but that she 
should utilize her opportunities for the altruisms 
of life. 

I believe the character and good name of 
each individual member of the club should be 
as sacredly guarded by all other members as 
are those of the family, and that the use of 
dishonorable political methods in club life for 
women will be the death-knell of pure, womanly 
organizations. 

I believe the golden rule for club women 
should be: .Do right unto others, regardless 
of what others do unto you. 


<a* 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Milwaukee 
this year will be held probably from February 
23 to March 5. A committee of sixteen has the 
matter in charge, and a larger exhibition than 
last year is assured. Communications regard- 
ing space, exhibits, etc., may be sent to the 
chairman, Mrs. Martin Sherman, 661 Marshall 
street. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, whose contributions 
to THE CHAUTAUQUAN and other periodicals 
relating to rural problems have been of pecu- 
liar value, has resigned his lectureship on 
rural sociology at the University of Michigan 
to accept the presidency of Rhode Island Ag- 
ricultural College. 

The first part of the proceedings of the sixth 
annual meeting of the American Park and Out- 
Door Art Association at Boston has been issued 
in excellent form. Some of the notable ad- 
dresses will be issued later. This pamphlet 
contains addresses and reports of officers of 
the association, and auxiliary business pro- 
ceedings, revised constitution and by-laws, com- 
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mittees and membership rolls. It is announced 
(with warranted pride) that both the associa- 
tion and auxiliary have doubled membership 
in six months. 

It is rather a curious sign of the times that 


New York women find themselves compelled, 
by the outrageous herding of passengers on 
street cars in the metropolis, to organize the 
“Car Passengers’ Rights Society”, for a cru- 
sade in behalf of “decency against indecency”. 


<2 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


The following programs take up in succession 
the reigns of Paul I, Alexander I, and Nicholas 
I. It will be noticed that under the reign of 
Nicholas, a detailed study of the Crimean War 
has been omitted, as considerable attention 
was given to this subject in connection with 
the “Reading Journey in the Crimea and the 
Caucasus” (December). An exceedingly inter- 
esting book relating to the times of Paul I 
and Alexander I is the “Memoirs of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski and his Correspondence with 
Alexander I”. Two volumes. This is an Eng- 
lish publication, and will be found in the larger 
libraries. “Memoirs of a Revolutionist”, by 
Kropotkin, gives a very vivid picture of Russian 
life, of noble and peasant, both in town and 
country, during the reign of Nicholas I. These 
“Memoirs” were first published as an “autobi- 
ography” in The Atlantic Monthly, beginning 
with September, 1898. They are now issued 
in book form. 


First WEEK— 

1. Paper: Foreign Affairs under Paul I (See 
Morfill’s and Rambaud’s histories, and 
Czartoryski’s “Memoirs” ). 

Oral Reports: Character Studies of Paul I 
and of General Suvaroff. 

3. Map Study with oral account of the Rus- 

sians at Austerlitz, Eylau and Friedland. 

4. Pronunciation drill on foreign names. 

5. Paper: Napoleon at Borodino and at 
Moscow. 

6. Readings: From Kriloff’s Fables, “The 
Wolf in the Dog Kennel” (referring to 
Napoleon); Selections from Morfill’s 
“History of Russia”, referring to the 
treatment of Moscow by the French, or 
from “All the Russias”, Norman, chap. 
II (contained also in Scribner’s Maga- 
gine for October, 1900). 

7. Roll-eall: Incidents of the retreat from 
Moscow. 


to 
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SECOND WEEK— 

1. Papers: Finland under Alexander I; 
Poland and Alexander I; Domestic Af- 
fairs under Alexander I. 

2. Readings: Selections from “Memoirs of 
Adam Czartoryski”; or from “Holy Mos- 
cow”, Theodore Child (Harper’s Maga- 
zine, September, 1889, also published in 
book form with other articles, and en- 
titled “The Tzar and His People”); or 
from Wallace’s “Russia”, chap. XXVI. 

3. Character Studies: Czartoryski (see his 
“Memoirs”, and histories of Russia) ; 
Speranski; Arakcheev (see histories of 
Russia). 

4. Roll-call: Description of famous buildings 
in Moscow (see Rambaud’s history, chap. 
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XVI, and “The Story of Moscow”, Ger- 
rare). 

5. Discussion: The Character of Alexander I 
(Let part of the members sum up the 
strong points of his character, and others 
the weak ones, for comparison. Each 
person should have incidents illustrating 
the points brought out). 

6. Pronunciation drill on proper names. 


THIRD WEEK— 


1. Roll-call: Russian Fables or Folk-Lore. 

2. Papers: The Decembrists (see histories of 
Nicholas I, “A Survey of Russian Liter- 
ature”, by Hapgood, chaps. X and XI; 
“Russia and the Russians”, Noble, chap. 
VI); Domestic Affairs under Nicholas 
I (see histories). 

3. Readings: Selections from “Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist”, descriptive of Moscow 
in the reign of Nicholas, ete., or from “A 
Call on Mother Moscow”, Edmund Noble 
(Atlantic Monthly, August, 1888). 

4. Papers: The Russian Church and the 
Uniates (see Leroy-Beavlieu’s “Empire 
of the Tzars”, ete.; vol. III, book IV, 
chap. I, also stories); The Polish In- 
surrection in 1831. 

5. Character Studies: Comparisons between 
Nicholas I and Alexander I (Let each 
member report on one or two qualities 
of each tzar which impress them as 
similar or in marked contrast). 


FourtH WEEK— 


1. Roll-call: Items of Current History relat- 
ing to Russia. 

2. Papers: Russian Literature under Nicholas 
I (see histories, also lives of Nicholas, 
and Wolkonsky’s “Pictures of Russian 
History and Literature”); Gogol, and 
“The Inspector” (see “A Survey of Rus- 
sian Literature”, pp. 149-155). 

3. Readings: “Memoirs of a Revolutionist”, 
by Kropotkin, or “The Kremlin and 
Russian Art”, by Theodore Child (Har- 
per’s Magazine, August, 1889). 

4. Oral Reports concerning Foreign Events 
under Nicholas I: Russia’s Part in the 
Greek Struggle for Independence; Rus- 
sia and England in China; Russia in 
Persia; Significance of the Treaty of 
Adrianople. 

5. Discussion: Article on “The Turkish Sit- 
uation” in Review of Reviews for Feb- 
ruary, 1902. The article is divided into 
sections, which can be assigned to differ- 
ent members, and then discussed in order 
under the direction of the leader. (See 
also “The Situation in Turkey”, Fort- 
nightly Review, July, 1902.) 
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“Effective power in action is the true end 
of education, rather than the storing up of 
information, or the cultivation of faculties 
which are mainly receptive, discriminating or 
eritical.”— President Eliot. . 

How to let culture express itself in service 
is one of the most vitai problems of the Chau- 
tauqua student. Every university town shows 
a certain proportion of students who are fas- 
cinated by the pursuit of knowledge for their 
own intellectual advancement, but whose “liberal 
education” fails to tell upon any part of the 
community in which they live. The field where 
we are called to work may seem a narrow one, 
and opportunities for brightening and ennobling 
the lives about us most limited, yet if our 
studies promote a certain “habit of mind”, 
one which looks out and not in, which is inter- 
ested in facts only as they interpret great 
principles, which judges more charitably be- 
cause our wider outlook has made us humbler, 
and which helps us to act in every event with 
a greater feeling of responsibility for our 
human brotherhood, then we are reaching to- 
ward “the true end of education”. Coventry 
Patmore once said that a saint was a person 
who did the same things that cther people do, 
only he did them a little better, and often with 
a different motive. The genuine saint is always 
recognized sooner or later by his fellows, and 
his secret is that he has “effective power in 


action”, 
CONCERNING RUSSIAN PRONUNCIATION. 


As we begin our study of “A Survey of Rus- 
sian Literature” with this montli, new prob- 
lems in the pronunciation of Russian proper 
names will present themselves. These names 
will not be listed separately in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, since Miss Hapgood has indicated the 
accent in connection with each, but the follow- 
ing suggestions may prove helpful. In the 
translation of Russian words into English, the 
a is pronounced as in “father”; ¢ as in “men”; 
o as in “tone”; w as in “root”; i as in “need”. 
The ch is sounded as “church”; kh as in German 
“ich”. 


SOME HELPFUL REFERENCE BOOKS. 


How many households which can show well- 
filled book-shelves are not at all well supplied 
with good reference books, yet now when help- 
ful manuals of all sorts are available at quite 
reasonable prices, the home library would be 
greatly enriched by a few such volumes. Among 
books of this kind especially valuable for 
Chautauqua students we suggest the following: 
“The World’s Almanac”, published each year 
by the New York World for twenty-five cents. 
This little book is a mine of information on 
all sorts of miscellaneous topics relating to 
current affairs. The series of “Hand Books” 
by Brewer include “The Reader’s Hand Book”, 
“The Historic Note Book”, and two other 
volumes of similar character now available 
in cheap form for a dollar a volume. Phyfe’s 
“7,000 Words Mispronounced” is most useful 
for those who would tread discreetly in the 
paths of English speech, and “The Century 
Dictionary of Names”, costing about eight 
dollars, very largely fills the office of an en- 
cyclopedia. One of the best books of quota- 
tions is Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations”, cost- 
ing about three dollars. All of these books, 
as will be seen, are very reasonable in price, 
and will become very useful friends in any 
home which is fortunate enough to own them. 
These books and others referred to from time 
to time in these pages can be ordered to ad- 
vantage by addressing the Chautauqua Offices. 
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A RUSSIAN TUTOR. 


Our illustration of a Russian interior where 
the mistress of the house expresses her mind 
to the hopelessly downtrodden tutor, shows 
that the life of a private teacher in Russia 
may often be a path of thorns. Prince Kropot- 
kin, in his “Memoirs of a Revolutionist”, gives 
us this picture, among others, of the position 
of a tutor in a well-to-do Moscow family: 


“For our education a richly-paid French tu- 
tor, M. Poulain, and a miserably-paid Russian 
student, N. P. Smirnoff, were engaged. Many 
of the sons of Moscow nobles were educated at 
that time by Frenchmen, who represented the 
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AT BREAKFAST 


From the painting by Nicolai Petrovitch Zagorsky. 


debris of Napoleon’s Grand Armé. M. Pou- 
lain was one of them. His plan of 
education was very simple. After having 
awakened us, he attended to his coffee, which 
he used to take in his room. While we were 
preparing the morning lessons he made his 
toilet with minute care: he shampooed his gray 
hair so as to conceal his growing baldness, put 
on his tail coat, sprinkled and washed himself 
with eau-de-cologne, and then escorted us down- 
stairs to say good morning to our parents. We 
used to find our father and stepmother eating 
their breakfast, and on approaching them we 
recited in the most official way, ‘Bonjour, mon 
cher papa’, and ‘Bonjour, ma chére maman’, 
and kissed their hands. M. Poulain made a 
most complicated and elegant obeisance in 
pronouncing the words, ‘Bonjour, monsieur le 
prince’, and ‘Bonjour, madame la princesse’, 
after which the procession immediately with- 
drew and retired upstairs. This ceremony was 
repeated every morning.” 
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USE THE MEMBERSHIP BOOK. 


The value of the C. L. 8. C. Membership Book 
for this year will be found not only in its 
study outline of Russian history, but in the 
review questions or memoranda upon the work 
of the year. These questions are not required, 
but those who answer them not only win seals 


for their diplomas, but find the exercise of 
their judgment and the necessity for condensa- 
tion in preparing the answers most helpful as 
a “study in English”, A circle may very 
profitably devote part of a program to com- 
paring answers to the questions and seeing 
who can state the case for each question most 
effectively. Members of 1906 who are new 
to the work will find this an excellent way of 
getting time to fill out the papers—since work 
required for the local. circle will, of course, 


be done. 
<@* 


SOME ADVICE TO 1906. 


Last summer the circles were requested to 
send to the Chautauqua Offices some brief 
words of advice to the new class. Perhaps this 
is the time of year when such suggestions will 
appeal with especial force. The following ad- 
monitions come from a very successful circle 
at Woodbury, New Jersey, started four years 
ago: 

1. Let your outside reading be along the 
lines suggested by the course. 

2. Don’t wait till the end of the fourth year 
to finish the first year’s work. 

. Keep up with the prescribed reading, 
regularly. 
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4. Don’t be discouraged if you get behind, 
because you can catch up if you make up your 
mind to. 

This advice comes with the directness of 
those who speak from experience. Whether 
the members of this circle have actually fallen 
by the way temporarily or not, they have at 
least had before them some “awful examples” 
which give their words the force of conviction. 
Note especially paragraph four. Will power is 
the test of the true Chautauquan. 
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AROUND THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

The new steamship Siberia, which has re- 
cently visited New York before starting upon 
her mission as a Pacific “greyhound”, reminds 
us of the always fascinating problem of “the 
shrinking planet”. It would be quite an in- 
teresting exercise to make a comparative study 
of Jules Verne’s famous “Tour of the World in 
Eighty Days”, with the possibilities of an all- 
around the world tour in the twentieth century. 
Let some of the circles try the plan. Find out the 
time schedules of the various sections of the 
journey, the fast Pacific steamers, the trip 
across Siberia, etc., and see how small the 
world. is growing. The New York Tribune 
Weekly Review for Saturday, November 29, 
1902, gives some interesting facts in this con- 


nection. 
— 


LITERARY DIVERSIONS. 


All circles enjoy interspersing their more 
serious labors with well-timed frivolity. If 
the diversions take a literary turn, so much the 
better for the circle, as they help to drive home 
many historical facts, and also make the mem- 
bers’ acquisition of knowledge and experience 
contribute to their enjoyment. The following 
games are suggested: 


1. Telegrams.—Each member is provided 
with pencil and paper, and one of the number 
draws from a box of letters, ten. These ten 
are called off, a | each writes the letters in 
the order called at the head ot the sheet of 
paper. A telegram of ten words must then be 
framed, using the ten letters as the initials 
of the ten ords. Special point can be given 
to the game by having a committee of two 
assign to each member two characters in Rus- 
sian history, one who is to send and the other 
receive the telerram. 

2. _ Charades.— These do not need description, 
but are mentioned as a reminder to the circles 
of the pleasures of impromptu acting. These, 
too, may be given a historical turn by having 
a committee work them out bef>rehand and 
assign the parts. Worked up elaborately and 
with direct references to the English-Russian 
studies, they could be made into a very effective 
entertainment for an open meeting. 
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3. Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-works offer excellent 
opportunities for a Russian or English gallery 
of historical characters. 

4. Another diversion for people who like to 
make rhymes is the game of a question and a 
word. Each member is given a question, and 
each a word. The reply must be in rhyme, an- 
swering the question and making use of the 
word, : 

5. Historical Silhouettes.—Let each member 
look up one or more portraits in profile of fa- 
mous characters, preferably those who come 
in this year’s work, trace the outline, and cut 
a small silhouette; then by means of a lamp 
throw the shadow on a piece of paper on the 
wall, and thus secure an enlarged portrait. 
Let the silhouettes be brought to the circle 
meeting and hung against a strip of black 
cloth, when their identity may be puzzled out 
by the members. 

6. Original parodies on familiar poems may 
offer much entertainment in a circle which 
includes some skilled rhymesters. Last sum- 
mer in a burle~que evening at Chautauqr , five 
men representing Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, and Ruskin each told the 
story of “Mary Had a Little Lamb”, in his 
own characteristic style. Tennyson’s “Break, 
Break, Break”, and Wordsworth’s “Lucy” 
served as two of the models, the others being 
imitations, and very clever, of the author’s 
style, without being modeled on any one definite 


work, 
ae 


A RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTION. 


We are indebted to our Russian Chautauqua 
member, Mr. Vladimir Yourieff, of the C. L. 
S. C. Class of 1905, for the very delightful 
account of the Imperial Alexander Lyceum, 
which appears in another part of “he Round 
Table.” It is a great privilege to be permitted 
to have this inside view of Russia’s famous ed- 
ucational institution. Mr. Yourieff’s reference 
to the honor in which Pushkin’s name is * -’d 
by the pupils of the Lyceum recalls the picture 
that Prince Wolkonsky, in his “Pictures of 
Russisn aistory and Literature”, has given 
of Pushkin’s poetic triumph when he was a 
Lyceum boy. After speaking of the brilliant 
services to literature rendered by Derzhavin, 
the great “bard” of Katherine IT’s reign, Prince 
Wolkonsky continues: 


“One day in 1815, in the Lyceum, great 
excitement reigned among the pupils: old 
Derzhavin was coming to assist at the examina- 
tion. He came, the venerable poet—white- 
haired, bent under his sev nty-two years. He 
nearly slept from weakness until the exam- 
inations in Russian literature began; then he 
awoke. The pupils were speaking of him— 
declaiming his poems; his eyes became bright, 
his face was illuminated, he was transfigured. A 
youth steps forth: his hair curls like that of 
a negro, his lips are thick, his eyes are living 
coal; there is something African in his face. 
He is introduced as a young poet. He is asked 
to recite some verses. 
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“TT told my reminiscences’, he writes later, 
‘standing at two paces’ distance from Der- 
zhavin. I cannot describe the state of my soul 
when I came to the verse where I mention 
Derzhavin’s name. My boyish voice resounded, 
my heart was beating in wild ecstacy, I do not 
remember how I finished, where I fled to. 
Derzhavin was transported; he asked for me, 
he called for me, he wanted to embrace me. 
They looked for me; they did not find me.’ 

“‘My time has come to an end,’ said Der- 
zhavin, a few days later; ‘another Derzhavin 
shall reveal himself to the world, one who on 
the school bench has surpassed all other poets’.” 


at 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 

One of the Russian paintings exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 illustrates 
a dramatic incident in the stormy times of the 
Moscow princes before the reins of government 
fell into the strong hands of Ivan the Great, 
the “binder of the Russian land”. This paint- 
ing, which we reproduce here, shows the Princess 
Sofia just as she has torn away from Prince 
Vasili the belt of gold which had belonged to 
his grandfather, the famous Dmitri Donskoy. 
Sofia, a proud Lithuanian, was the mother of 
the reigning prince, who was also a grandson 
of Donskoy, but the succession was disputed 
by the father of the young Prince Vasili, and 
Sofia’s imperious disposition and her public 
affront to Vasili brought about one of the 


wars for the succession which characterized 
this turbulent period of Moscow’s history. 
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STEREOGRAPH RUSSIAN TOURS FOR CIRCLES. 

Chautauqua Institution is perfecting arrange- 
ments whereby circles may supplement their 
“Reading Journey Through Russia” with a 
series of stereograph tours which really give 
the impression of seeing things on the spot. 
The difference between stereoscopic photog- 
raphy and ordinary flat photography is litt-e 
short of the marvelous, and improvements have 
resulted in the introduction of stereoscopic views 
for the use of students in schools, laboratories 
and libraries. In order that Chautauqua cir- 
cles may take advantage of this development 
in educational machinery Chautauqua Institu- 
tion is arranging with Underwood & Under- 
wood, of New York, the leading firm of its 
kind, to get views to lend on easy terms. Tours 
covering Moscow and St. Petersburg separately, 
and Russia in general (there are 100 views 
in the “Russian Tour” to select from), will be 
provided, and terms arranged for stereoscopes 
and accompanying maps and pamphlets. Cir- 
eles which are interested in this plan should 
write at once for particulars to the Chautauqua 
Offices, Chautauqua, New York, so that ade- 
quate provision for the demand may be made. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. 8S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL SuNDAy—February, second Sunday. 
LonGrELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—<April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SpeciaL SunpDay— May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after 
first Tuesday. 

Str. Pau.’s Day—August, second Saturday after 
first Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


—_ 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav” 
to the end of January instalment. 

Required Book: “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Beaconsfield. 
FeEesruary 4-11— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Practical Studies 
in English”, Reporting and Correspondence. 

Required Book: * “A Survey of Russian Lit- © 
erature.” Chap. I to p. 29. 
FEBRUARY 11-18— 

In THe CHavuTavquan: “Saxon and Slav” 
to “Further Attempts to Expel the Turk from 


Europe”. 

Required Book: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature.” Chap. I concluded, and chaps. II, 
III, and IV. 

FEBRUARY 18-25— 

In THE CHauTauquan: “Saxon and 
to end of February instalment. 

Required Book: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature.” Chaps. V and VI. 

FEBRUARY 25-MARCcH 4— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Russia’s Holy City.” 

Required Book: “A Survey of Russian Lit- 
erature.” Chap. VII to p. 98. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


In these suggestive yee it is assumed 
that the “Required Readings” have been finished 
by all manianen and the papers, readings, dis- 
cussions, etc., are designed to supplement the 
work thus done. Care has been taken to in- 
clude in the program as reference books and 
magazines those most easily accessible. Circles 
which have very limited library resources can 
find great pleasure and profit in simply di 

cussing the articles on “Saxon and Slav” with 
such side-lights as they can get from current 
magazines. The Membership Book also offers 
opportunity for helpful reviews, and map- 
making can always be employed as an inter- 
esting plan for getting clear ideds of the re- 
lations of peoples and events. Leaders are 
reminded to consult the Travel Club programs 
for further details on recommended books, etc. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4— 

1. Quiz on “Saxon and Slav” (last half of 
article). 

2. Roll-call: Items of interest on Siberia. 

3. Map Drawings: See suggestions in “The 
Round Table”. 

4. Reading: Selections from Kennan’s “Si- 
beria and the Exile System”, or from 
other books referred to in bibliography. 

5. Discussion: Russia as a Great Power (See 
article in The World’s Work for October, 
1901, by Sydney Brooks. The article 
is divided into brief sections. Let each 
member note in each section one point 
that seems especially important. Then 
compare views). 


6. Character Sketch: Disraeli (See bibliog- 


raphy). : 

7. Reading: Kipling’s “The White Man’s 
Burden”. 

FEBRUARY 4-11— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by giving a Russian 


religious ballad from the Required Read- 
ing previously assigned. 

Papers: Finnish and Tatar Villages; 
Peasant Life in Russia (see Wallace’s 
“Russia”, chaps. VI, VII, and X). 

3. Discussion: Chap. VII of Russian History 
in the Membership Book. Each member 
should be assigned one of the para- 
graphs upon which supplementary ma- 
terial should be peportel 

Pronunciation Drill on Russian names. 

Readings: Selections from “Songs of the 
Russian People and Russian Folk Tales”, 
by Ralston; or “Myths and Folk ‘tales of 
the Russians”, ete., by Jeremiah Curtin. 

6. Character Study: Catherine II (see his- 
tories by Rambaud and Morfill), and 
especially “Pictures of Russian History 
and Literature”, by Wolkonsky. 

7. Com _— of Exercises as suggested in 

ractical Studies in English”. 

Fepsrvuary 11-18— 

1. Roll-call: Brief reports on the small states 
involved in the Eastern Question; Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, Servia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Bessarabia, Montenegro, Herze- 
govina, and Bosnia (See encyclopedias 
and “Judson’s Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century”). 

2. Review with yf of Required Reading in 
“Saxon and Slav” by the leader. 


al a 


3. Character Study: Paul I (see histories of 
Russia, also “Memoirs of Adam Czar- 
toryski’’). 

4. Reading: Selections from “Epic Songs of 
Russia” (see book with this title by Miss 
Hapgood), or from any other books of 
selections of early Russian literature 
(see bibliography in Required Book). 

5. Paper: Comparison of Russian Literature 
in the “Third Period” with That of Eng- 
land at the Same Time. 

6. Study of pronunciation of Russian names. 


FEBRUARY 18-25— 

1. Quiz on chaps. V and VI in “A Survey of 
Russian Literature”, or reading of selec- 
tions from Sir John Bowring’s transla- 
tions of the authors quoted. 

2. Map Review with oral account of the Rus- 
sians at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land. 

3. Paper: Napoleon at Borodino and Moscow 
(see Rambaud, Morfill, and other his- 
tories). 

4. Character Studies: Czartoryski; Speran- 
ski; Arakcheev. (See histories of Rus- 
sia, and “Memoirs of Czartoryski”.) 


5. Readings: From Kryloff’s Fables “The 
Wolf in the Dog Kennel” (referring to 
Napoleon). 

6. Roll-call: Incidents of the Retreat from 


Moscow. 

7. Diseussion: Alexander I and his relations 
with Napoleon; Alexander I and Fin- 
land; Alexander I and Poland. Let each 
of these three topics be taken by a 
different leader, who shall guide the 
discussions, and make them as a whole 
a character study of Alexander I. (See 
histories by Rambaud and Morfill, “Me- 
moirs of Czartoryski”.) 

8. Review of “The Situation in Turkey”, The 
Fortnightly Review, July, 1902, a most 
interesting and suggestive article. 


FeEesruary 25-MarcH 4— 


1. Map Review: The countries of southeast- 
ern Europe, showing their localities and 
their political conditions. 

2. Roll-call: Descriptions of famous build- 
ings in Moscow (see “Reading Journey” 
article, Rambaud’s history, and “The 
Story of Moscow”, Gerrare). 

3. Papers: Domestic Affairs under Nicholas 
I; the Decembrists (see histories of 
Russia, life of Nicholas I; “Russia and 
the Russians”, by Noble, chap. VI, and 
“4 Survey of Russian Literature”, chaps. 
X and XI). 

4. Drill on Russian proper names. 

5. Oral Reports: The Russian Church and 
the Uniates (see Leroy-Beaulieu’s “Em- 
pire of the Tzars”, ete., vol. III, book IV, 
chap. I, also histories of Russia, and “A 
Survey of Russian Literature”, p. 56) ; 
The Polish Insurrection in 1831. 

6. Readings: Selections from “The Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist”., 

7. Discussion: “The Turkish Situation” (see 
The Review of Reviews for February, 
1902. This article is divided into sec- 


tions, which may be assigned to different 
members, taken up in order and discussed. 

















“SAXON AND SLAV’—JANUARY. 


1. Siberia, 4,833,496 square miles; Europe, 
3,850,000; United States (including Alaska only 
of our possessions), 3,557,000; Chinese Empire, 
4,200,000; British India (including native dis- 
tricts), 1,560,159. 2. The view that Siberia 
will some day be the seat of an advanced civ- 
ilization is supported by the physical consider- 
ations that (1) by seas, mountains, deserts, and 
by Russia itself Siberia is protected from 
foreign invasion, (2) her great differences of 
latitude and climatic conditions permit a varied 
and extensive agricultural production, (3) her 
forests, mineral resources, and opportunities 
for railroads favor a large amount of manu- 
facturing, (4) her proximity to both the East- 
ern and Western markets of the world opens 
the way to great commercial development. 
3. The origin of the Cossacks is not clearly 
known, but they are supposed to have been 
refugees from Russia who were forced to adopt 
a’ kind of military organization, which devel- 
oped into a more or less. free tribal existence. 
4. Political offenders are still banished to Si- 
beria, though far less than formerly, and the 
conditions under which they serve their sen- 
tences are far less severe. 5. The Manchus 
were a race of the Tungusic branch of the 
Ural-Altaic family, from which Manchuria takes 
its name, and which conquered China in the 
seventeenth century. 


“A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA”— 
JANUARY. 


1. Yermak’s expedition for the conquest of 
Siberia set out from Vladimir, then little more 
than a frontier town. 2. Most of the “Mongols” 
under Baty were Turkish tribes, and spoke 
the Turkish language. 3, Attila is the Etzel 
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of the German Nibelungenlied (on which is based 
Wagner’s famous “Ring” of grand operas), and 
also, with some differences, the Atli of the older 
heroic lays. He marries the widow (Gudrun, or 
Kriemhild) of Sigurd, or Siegfried, and through 
her machinations avenges that hero on his mur- 
derers, Kriemhild’s own brothers and their re- 
tainers. 4. It is commonly held that all the 
races which have inhabited Europe migrated 
in great bodies from Asia. This migration 
process extended through many centuries, and 
all the earlier movements must be taken as 
hypothetically rather than as scientifically estab- 
lished. Wave after wave of people swept across 
the Urals into Europe, being ever pressed west- 
ward by a succeeding wave. In Western 
Europe the Celts, probably drivin;- before them 
earlier peoples, were pushed into France and 
England by the warlike Germanic tribes. The 
inroads of the Goths, Alani, Huns, and Vandals, 
together with the Roman conque 's, served to 
seatter and mingle the various races more or 
less through all Europe and Northern Africa. 
Back of the Germans were the Slavic tribes, 
including the Letts, and besides these Indo- 
European peoples there were Ural-Altaic or 
Finnic-Turkish tribes, such as the Finns, Lapps, 
Permians, Livonians, Ugrians, Tchuds, Es- 
thonions, and Magyars, most of whom did not 
advance to Western Europe. West of Russia 
the heaviest marks were made by the Huns, 
Vandals, and Goths. In 451 at Chalons the 
Goths and Romans defeated the Huns and 
Alani, and saved Europe from Mongol conquest. 
The Vandals pwr 3 Gaul, Spain, Northern 
Africa, and Rome itseif. (From them we have 
the word “vandal”.) The story of the Goths 
is most fascinating and should be read. 5. The 
Volga is open to navigation from March 18- 
May 4 to December 3-January 14, 


<a* 
FROM CIRCLES AND READERS. 


Pendragon laid a printed leaf on The Round 
Table as he took his seat, but before he had 
time to comment upon it, a New Jersey mem- 
ber rose to her feet. “I’ve been reading a 
similar circular”, she said, “and brought some 
copies here for distribution. It’s surprising 
how, when you become interested in a subject, 
things seem to drop into your hands, but in 
this case I got my material directly from the 
office of the Consumers’ League, 105 East Twen- 
ty-second street, New York City. Since I read 
the Shaftesbury chapter in our Required Book 
for this year, and heard of the record our 
country. was making for child labor, I have 
asked the Consumers’ League to send me all 
their new circulars, and now I am chagrined 
to find that my own state of New Jersey holds 
a most unenviable position with regard to the 
proportion of illiteracy among her children. 
You must all read the article, and see how 
the industrial states have been degenerating 
in the matter of the education of their children 





during the last ten years. That shows what 
results we are beginning to reap from our 
employment of child labor. But let me just 
quote the following: 


“‘The child-labor problem, far from being a 
local one to be dealt with by a small group 
of Southern cotton manufacturing states, is a 
great and growing national problem. The four 
great manufacturing states of the South stand 
at the bottom of the scale of states, graded ac- 
cording to the ability of children between the 
ages of ten and fourteen to read and write; and 
the six great industrial states of the North are 
falling in that scale simultaneously and con- 
spicuously. Surely there is need of organized 
effort, national in its scope, to ascertain the 
cause of so sinister a phenomenon, and to re- 
move that cause with the least possible time.’ ” 


“T’m glad to have this matter so vigorously 
presented”, said Pendragon. “The circles here 
represented form a great body of people who 
ean be a factor in molding public opinion. 
Keep yourselves informed and alive on this 
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GENERAL VIEW OF IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM 


question, and join hands wherever you can with 
those helping to solve it.” 
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PUSHKIN AVENUE . 


Leading to Pushkin Monument in background. 


“While we are discussing a subject which 
concerns the brotherhood of the race”, continued 
Pendragon, “it is a good time to introduce 
you to some of our individual readers. Here 
is a whole package of letters from members 
who are doing their work alone, and many of 
them would find it most inspiring to be put in 
contact with live circles. A number of cir- 
cles have already volunteered to take up cor- 
respondence of this kind, but we want more 
of them. Bring the matter up at your next 
meeting, and let us know what you can do. 
You can always reach me between sessions of 
The Round Table by addressing The Round 
Table Editor. Let me give you the point of 
view of one or two of these members. This 
letter comes from a teacher in Maine: 


“The greatest difficulty a solitary reader 
meets is the lack of different ideas that makes 
a circle so pleasant. There is no public library 
in town, so my reference books are few—a 
small encyclopedia, a few histories, and a few 
books of historical fiction.’ 


“This second letter is from a member living 
on a ranch in New Mexico. She is keeping 
house for her brother, and says that her duties 
are very similar to those on an isolated farm 
where a woman is of necessity her own cook, 
laundress, dairy maid, and seamstress. She 
writes, ‘My difficulties arise from the want of 
the stimulus of companiorship in the reading, 
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DINING ROOM AND ACT HALL 


A portrait of Alexander I in background; marble plates on each side of it bear inscriptions of the date of visits of different 
emperors. Left wall shows portrait of Nicholas I and edge of portrait of Alexander II. Portraits of Alexander Ill and 
Wicholas II on right wall are not shown. Plates on right and left walls bear names of golden medal students. 


and from a want of reference books .. . 
there is no public library within ninety miles. 
. « » Weare very much alone here. Two of 
our most congenial neighbors live at a distance 
of twelve and thirteen miles respectively, and 
the little town where we go for our mail is 
thirty miles away. It takes us two days to 
make the round trip for our mail, and we get 
it about once in two weeks’. I could fill the 
hour by reading similar communications”, added 
Pendragon, as he held up to view a sheaf of 
letters, “but these two sugge'‘t enough to kindle 
the imagination and stir the heart of every 
circle. The next thing is to have your mem- 
bers agree to have an ‘affiliated member by 
correspondence’, and [ shall expect enthusiastic 
replies to this suggestion.” 


ad 


At this point Pendragon invited a young man 
who had entered the room unobserved to a seat 
at the head of The Round Table, saying as he 
did so, “I suggest that we dispense with fur- 
ther discussions this afternoon, for we have the 
great pleasure of welcoming to The Round 
Table our Russian member, Mr. Vladimir 
Yourieff, of the Imperial Alexander Lyceum, 
in St. Petersburg. Mr. Yourieff is a member 





NEAR VIEW OF PUSHKIN MONUMENT 


Inscription: ““To the genius of the place.’* 
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“REPETITIONS,” SENIOR COURSE IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Grouped around the “‘master,’’ A. A. Pilenko, are students dressed in uniform worn only inside the establishment. 


of the Class of 1905, and by a rare chance was 
able to meet with us today, so I have asked 
him to tell us the story of the Lyceum and show 
us some very interesting pictures of the insti- 
tution which he has been good enough to bring 


with him.” Mr. Yourieff was then introduced, 
and spoke as follows: 

“The Imperial Alexander Lyceum is an es- 
tablishment for university education. All the 
persons who receive their education in it are 
interns. Externs are exceptions, but on Sat- 
urday all are sent home until Sunday evening. 
The Lyceum consists of six classes, the sixth 
being the lowest and the first the highest. 

“The Imperial Alexander Lyceum was 
founded on October 19, 1811, by the Emperor 
Alexander I. It was first called Imperial 
Tzarskoselsky Lyceum, being situated in Tzar- 
skoe Selo, near St. Petersburg. In 1847, 
twenty-two years after the death of Alexander 
I, it was transferred to St. Petersburg, and 
took the name of its august founder. At the 
beginning the Lyceum consisted of four classes, 
two for the junior course and two for the senior 
or university course. The time spent in each 
class was one and one-half years, so that the 
time to finish the entire course was the same 
as now, when, with six classes of one year’s 


course each, it is six years. In the junior 
course are studied subjects of secondary educa- 
tion, and in the senior those of university 
education.* 

“At the head of the establishment stand: 
the council of the Imperial Alexander Lyceum 
(founded in May, 1901), its Curator and its 
Director. The council assembles periodically, 
and consists of eight members, six of whom 
are designated by His Majesty, the Emperor, 
from emerited former Lyceists, and two are 
members ex officio: the Curator and the Di- 
rector. The Curator of the Lyceum, since 1890, 
has been the general of cavalry, General- 
adjutant Count Nicholas Alexeivitch Protassoff- 
Bahmetieff. The council decides all the chief 
affairs by general consent. In case of disagree- 
ment the affair is laid by the Curator before 
His Majesty the Emperor. The Director is 
helped by two inspectors, all three living in 
the establishment itself. One of the inspectors 
is called the ‘inspector of classes’, and manages 
the scientific part of the whole establishment, 


*In order not to say further every time 
‘students of junior course or students of senior 
course’, I shall call the first pupils and the 
second students. 
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the second is called the ‘inspector of students’, 
and looks after the order in the life of the stu- 
dents. The place of the first has been occupied 
since 1896 by the professor in ordinary of the 
University of St. Petersburg, doctor of inter- 
national law, Ignati Alexandrovitch Ivanovsky. 
The pedagogical staff of the Lyceum includes 
the teachers for the junior course, and ordinary 
and extraordinary professors and fellows for 
the senior one. 

“The subjects studied in the senior course 
(given in the March, 1902, number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN) include: Russian church history, 
general church history, Russian and general his- 
tory and literature, French, German, and Eng 
lish literature, and hygiene, Russian law, church 
law, and general law in its various forms— 
civil, marine, international, ete.—and political 
oconomy. In the evenings, once a week, reports 
upon practical subjects are read. All of these 
subjects are required of all students; but in 
addition there are elective courses in orchestral 
music, singing, fencing, and riding. 

“Subjects studied in the junior course are 
the following: Old and New Testament, cate- 
chism, ancient, medieval, and modern history, 
Latin, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, cos- 
mography, physics, logic, psychology, Russian, 
French, English, and German languages, geog- 
raphy of Russia, Russian history, and anatomy.* 

“The system adopted in the junior course 
is that of lessons. The pupils have six lessons 
daily, from eight to eleven, and from one to 
four. Between every lesson there are ten 
minutes of recreation. During the hours from 
eleven to one o’clock pupils have gymnastics, 
dancing, or military exercises. 

“In the senior course, students have five 
lectures daily: from ninc to cleven, and from 
one to four. During the recreation students 
who wish can take once a weel: lessons in 
dancing. Pupils rise in the morning at seven 
o’clock, and at half-past seven take tea with 
bread and milk, and students rise at eight 
o’clock and take their tea at half-past eight. 
Then from half-past eleven to twelve all have 
breakfast, consisting of two hot courses, and 
the students after it have tea also; then from 
quarter-past four to quarter of five all dine, 
the dinner consisting of three courses. After 
dinner there is recreation, and in the junior 
course after it, study hour for the following 
day’s lessons. At nine o’clock all again take 
tea with bread and milk. 

“In the evening and after dinner both stu- 


*Such subjects as arithmetic, general geog- 
raphy, beginnings of foreign languages, algebra, 
and geometry must be studied before entering 
the sixth class. 
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dents and pupils who wish take lessons in play- 
ing different instruments, singing, fencing, and 
drawing. In the junior course lessons begin 


on the Ist of September, and in the senior 
course on the 9th. Lectures in:the senior course 
continue to the end c* November. 


The month 


NEAR VIEW OF PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER I 


The boxes borne by the two eagles contain charters of the 
Lyceum subscribed by Alexander I and Nicholas II re- 
spectively. 


of December is oceupied with ‘repetitions’, dur- 
ing which the students are questioned upon 
all subjects read during the half of the year. 
The answers are appraised with marks (the 
highest being twelve). MRepetitions continue 
till the 20th of December. The disposition of 
the subjects, ds well as the number of days 
before every repetition, is chosen by the stu- 
dents themselves, only the whole must be fin- 
ished between the Ist and 20th of December. 
After the 20th of December both students and 
pupils are sent home to spend the holidays, and 
must return to the establishment by the 7th 
of January. From the 7th’ of January the 
lectures continue to the end of March, and then 
follow the second repetitions, and immediately 
after them the examinations. The marks re- 
ceived for the repetitions as well as those of 
the examinations have a great influence on the 
graduation at the end of the full course. At 
the end of the examinations, generally in the 
end of May, are held conferences :f teachers 
and conferences of professors, examining the 
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work done during the year, and deciding who 
ean be promoted to the following class and who 
must be left for the second year in the same. 
When the pupil or student has unsuccessful 
marks in only one or two subjects, he is allowed 
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general welfare. 


to try those two examinations once more in 
the autumn. 

“After the end of the examinations is the 
Act-day, when those who have completed the 
entire course receive their medals and diplo- 
mas, or only diplomas, and also those who are 
transferred to the following class and have 
taken high rank in their examinations receive 
books as a reward. The books are always chosen 
before by the person receiving them as a 
reward, and are generally works of Russian 
or foreign authors. The price of the work 
must not exceed fifteen dollars. 

“The students who have completed the en- 
tire course with an average of 11.75 are re- 
warded with gold medals, and those whose 
average is 11.50 with silver ones. 

“All those who have averages of 10 and 
above receive the ninth grade, those who have 
not less than 9 receive the tenth grade, and those 
who have not less than 8 the twelfth grade. 
(The eleventh does not exist any more in the 


Russian state service.) All the students after 
the end of the course are assigned to ministries, 
and begin their state service. As promotion 
in the state service is attained only after three 
years of service, the student who has finished 
with the ninth grade is six years ahead of him 
who has finished with the twelfth, and three 
years ahead of him who has finished with the 
tenth grade. 

“The names of the students who have received 
golden medals are written on marble plates 
and placed in the Act-hall. 

“In addition to the work of the year students 
of classes I and II must present on the Ist 
of December compositions on some legal or 
historical theme. The themes are chosen in 
the spring, so that the student has for his 
work from six to seven months. All the books 
needed for the work are found in the library 
of the Lyceum, and can be taken home for the 
summer. The best compositions are rewarded 
with silver medals, one for class I and one for 
class II. One of the medals is called the medal 
of Pushkin, the great Russian poet, who was 
a Lyceist of the first course, and is given for 
the composition not only best in quality, but 
also best in style. 

“The august founder of the Lyceum gave to 
it the following motto: ‘For general welfare’, 
and all the Lyceists try to follow that beau- 
tiful road. 

“All the students and pupils of the Lyceum, 
as well as those who have graduated from the 
establishment for many years, keep the name 
of Lyceists and form a great Lyceum family, 
which lives in constant contact with its Alma 
Mater, and exercises a great influence on the 
Lyceum life, especially now after the founda- 
tion of the council of the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum. The Lyceists distinguish between 
themselves only by the year of their graduation, 
and what the Chautauquans, to whom I have 
the pleasure to belong, call Class of 18—, we 
other Lyceists call course, and call these courses 
not by the year of their graduation, but simply 
by numbers. The first course was that which 
entered the Lyceum in 1811 and graduated in 
1817, the second that of 1814 to 1820, the third 
that of 1817 to 1823, etc.* 

“The course that graduated this year (May, 
1902) was LVIII. The famous Russian poet, 
A. 8. Pushkin, of whom we shall probably hear 
much this year in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, was, as 





*It must be remembered that till 1883 there 
were four classes of one and one-half years 
each, and also that till 1832 every graduation 
eame three years after the preceding one. 
After 1832 graduation came every year and a 
half, and since 1883 every year. 
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has already been said above, a Lyceist of the 
first course. The average number of persons 
in one course is twenty-five to forty-five. So 
now, after the introduction of six classes instead 
of four, there are constantly in the establish- 
ment six courses. 

“Every course has its course educator and 
three others. The course educator follows his 
course from the time the class enters until its 
graduation. Then he begins again with an 
entering course, and takes charge of it for six 
years. 

“Class I exercises a great influence on the life 
of the Lyceum. Students of class I look out 
for the kitchen, hospital, garden, music lessons, 
singing, the Lyceum orchestra, fencing, gym- 
nastic and military exercises, dancing, etc. If 
the educator of some class is ill, one of the 
students of class I takes his place. If the 
pupils and even the students of classes II and 
III disobey him, he can punish them by keeping 
them over Sunday in the establishment, and 
even putting into carcer [a detention room], 
although these measures are very seldom ap- 
plied. 

“There are two great days which the Lyceum 
celebrates every year. These are the Annual 
Day and the Farewell Day. The first, the 19th 
of October (old style), the day of the founda- 
tion of the Lyceum in 1811, opens by church 
services. All the Lyceists that are in St. 
Petersburg this day come to the Lyceum. After 
the service all are invited to breakfast in the 
Act-hall. During the breakfast are read tele- 
grams from all parts of the country from 
various congregations and from former Lyce- 
ists, who cannot be present themselves, and 
also verses, written especially for that day 
by some Lyceist, because from the time of 
Pushkin the Lyceum has never been without 
a poet within its walls. After that toasts are 
proclaimed for His Majesty the Emepror, the 
Curator, the oldest of the Lyceists present, ete. 
In the evening every course assembles apart 
somewhere for dinner or supper. 

“The second day, the Farewell Day, takes 
place in March, and is the last day of the 
repetitions, and the last day class I or graduat- 
ing course spends in the walls of the Lyceum, 
because for the examinations all prepare them- 
selves at home. That day class I gives up its 
rights to class II, which from that day takes 
its place in looking after the Lyceum household. 
The whole character of that day is very sol- 
emn, and at the same time simple and hearty. 
Speeches are made by and to class I. The 
graduating course gives to the whole Lyceum 
silver jetons [medals] with the date of the 
day and the number of the course. These 
jetons bear every year a different form. In 


order to give to the graduating course also 
some souvenir, class II, which takes its place, 
now gives to it also beautiful golden jetons. 

“Then the last tea fer all pupils and students 
is served in the Act-hall, all adorned with red, 
the color of the Lyceum. Then is broken the 
bell that accompanied the course for six years, 
and small pieces of it are taken by the members 
of the course as souvenirs, and then at last 
there is a general prayer for all the pupils, 
students, and chiefs of the establishment. 

“I have described these two days in order to 
show in what close contact with each other 
all the members of the great Lyceum family 
stand. I could say much more about that, but 
unfortunately the limits of this sketch do not 
allow me to do so. 

“TI hope that what I have said about the great 
Lyceum family will be of some interest to 
another great family—that of Chautauqua.” 





VLADIMIR YOURIEFF IN UNIFORM 


Student of Class I, Course LIX, Imperial Alexander Lyceum, 
C. L. 8. C. Class of 1905. 


The Round Table members enthusiastically 
proposed a vote of thanks and three cheers 
for Mr. Yourieff in appreciation of his cour- 
tesy. The young man responded gracefully 
with a few appropriate words, and in return 
gave, as only a student can, the cheer of his 
native land. 
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DOMESTIC, 


December 2.—The president’s message is sent 
to congress, 

3.— Negotiations for a Panama Canal are re- 
sumed. 

12.—The state department submits to Great 
Britain and Germany the arbitration proposal 
received from President Castro. 

14.—The new Pacific cable is landed in San 
Francisco. 

15.—The house passes an appropriation of 
$4,000,000 for a new union station in Wash- 
ington. New York bankers form a $50,000,000 
pool as a safeguard against money stringency. 

16.—General Tasker H. Bliss returns to 
Washington with the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 

17.—The senate passes the urgent deficiency 
bill, carrying $1,140,000, and the pension appro- 
priation bill, carrying $139,840,000. The 
United States minister to Korea demands the 
payment of $1,500,000 due the builders of the 
electric railroad at Seoul. The operators’ side 
of the coal controversy is presented to the coal 
strike commission at Scranton. The house 
passes the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, with an amendment giving 
the attorney-general $500,000 with which to 
enforce the Sherman anti-trust law. 

18.—The house passes a bill reducing the 
duties on goods from the Philippines to twenty- 
five per cent of the Dingley rates. 

19.—The house passes the pure-food bill. 

20.—Congress adjourns until January 5. 

24.—The president receives the formal pro- 
posals of Great Britain and Germany requesting 
him to act as arbitrator in the Venezuelan 
dispute. 

26.—President Roosevelt will not act as ar- 
bitrator of the Venezuelan controversy. A 
protocol will be drawn up by the state depart- 
ment under which the president will fix the 
terms of the arbitration so that the Monroe 
doctrine shall not be called into question. 

30.—An agreement has been reached for a 
through electric line from Chicago to Toledo. 

FOREIGN. 

December 3.—Great Britain and Germany 
announce the beginning of active coercive meas- 
ures against Venezuela. The English house of 
commons adopts the education bill. Premier 
Sagasta, of Spain, resigns. 

6.—A new Spanish ministry is formed. 

8.—Great Britain and Germany present ul- 
timatums to Venezuela, and their ministers 
leave Caracas. The Cuban Railway runs its 
first train from Santiago to Havana. 

9.—The powers seize the Venezuelan fleet at 
La Guayra. 

10.—At the instance of United States Min- 
ister Bowen the British and German subjects 
imprisoned at Caracas are released. The Nile 
dam and reservoir are formally opened. 

11.—The British seize two more Venezuelan 
warships. 

12.—England secures by treaty with Abys- 
sinia a lease of land for a commercial station 
and rights for a railroad. 

13.—The allies destroy the fort at Puerto 
Cabello. 

15.—Italy joins England and Germany in 
making demands on Venezuela. 

16.—England will not arbitrate the Ven- 
ezuelan controversy unless the United States 
guarantees the award, Russia is pressing 


NEWS SUMMARY 


China for the establishment of customs and 
postal services under Russian supervision at 
the chief stations of the Manchurian Railroad. 

17.—Premier Balfour announces that a state 
of war exists between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela. The dock strike in Marseilles ends, 

18.—The bundesrath approves the German 
tariff bill as it passed the reichstag. 

19.—The allies accept, on certain conditions, 
the proposal of arbitration made on behalf of 
Venezuela by United States Minister Bowen. 
The tzar pardons fifty-eight students who were 
sent to Siberia. Thousands are reported starv- 
ing in Finland; the “Russification” of the 
province is proceeding slowly against passive 
resistance. 

20.—Official proclamations of* the blockade 
ot the Venezuelan ports are issued at Berlin 
and London. 

21.—Marconi announces that he has estab- 
lished wireless telegraphic communication be- 
tween Cape Breton, Canada, and Cornwall, 
England. 

22.—President Roosevelt is formally asked 
by the powers to act as arbitrator of the Ven- 
ezuelan controversy. It is reported that 2,500 
people were killed and 16,000 houses de- 
stroyed by an earthquake at Andijan, in Rus- 
sian Turkestan. 

25.—President Castro accepts the proposal 
of arbitration by The Hague tribunal. 

26.—President Roosevelt having declined to 
act as arbitrator, the powers agree to submit 
the Venezuelan case to The Hague. 

27.—President Roosevelt’s course, as assuring 
the permanence and usefulness of The Hague 
tribunal, is generally approved throughout 
Europe. The Rumanian senate adopts a meas- 
ure providing for the naturalization of Jews. 

28.—Venezuelan revolutionists again become 
active. The pope orders the archbishop of 
Manila to excommunicate all persons who en- 
deavor to promote a national church in the 
Philippines. 

29.—United States Minister Bowen is to act 


as Venezuela’s representative, it is said, before 


The Hague tribunal. Another earthquake 
visits Andijan, Russian Turkestan, and the 
number of victims now reaches 4,800. 

30.—The sultan of Morocco is surrounded at 
Fez, and may have to surrender to the preten- 
der. President Castro’s forces defeat the rev- 
olutionists. 

OBITUARY. 


December 4.—Alfred E. Buck, United States 
minister to Japan, is dead. 

6.—Thomas B. Reed, former speaker of the 
house of representatives, dies in Washington. 

7.—Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist and 
United States consul-general to Ecuador, dies 
in Guayaquil of yellow fever. 

14.—Mrs. Julia Dent Grant, widow of General 
U. S. Grant, dies in Washington. 

22.—The Very Reverend William R. W. 


. Stephens, dean of Winchester, is dead. 


23.—Frederick Temple, archbishop of Uan- 
terbury, dies in London. 

26.—Mary Hartwell 
dies in Chicago. 

27.—Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, widow of 
General John C. Fremont, dies in California. 

28.—The Right Reverend John Wogan Fest- 
ing, D.D., bishop of St, Albans, England, dies, 
aged sixty-nine, 


Catherwood, novelist, 








